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“BINAURAL HEARING “MY SEVERE NERVE LOSS “| NEED THE EXTRA POWER | 
GLASSES FOR ME!” NEEDS THE POWER OF THE GET FROM A SPECIAL AID.” 
CONVENTIONAL TYPE AID.” 


“| CHOOSE EYEGLASSES “| WEAR BONE “| WEAR MY HEARING AID 
BECAUSE...” CONDUCTION IN MY HAIR.” 
EYEGLASSES.” 


Because they all hear well 
they all speak well — 


of Audivox 


There is no hearing problem that can be helped — that cannot be helped 
better by Audivox. Audivox has hearing aids for every correctible type 
and degree of hearing loss . . . hearing aids in an almost unlimited 
variety of types and styles . . . hearing aids at prices to fit virtually 
every budget. 


If you know Audivox, you can be sure that as hearing aids get smarter 
in appearance, more compact in design, more comfortable to wear 
and more efficient in performance — AUDIVOX wearers will be among 
the first to know. And so will you — if you get to know Audivox better. 


audivox 
HEARING AIDS 


Licensed under patents of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Western Electric Com- 
Dany, Inc., and Bell Teleph Lab ies, Inc. 


AUDIVOX, INC. Home Office and Main Plant, 123 Worcester Street Boston 18, Mass. KEnmore 6-6207 


The Volta Review is published monthly, “ee ‘tad and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5. 

Second class postage paid at Baltimore. Md. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919. authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental 32nd and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, DL. C. 
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A HELPFUL CHECK LIST OF BOOKS 


IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


] Dominick A. Barbara—THE ART 


OF LISTENING. Pub. °58, 208 pp., 
1 il., $5.50 

Dominick A. Barbara — YOUR 
SPEECH REVEALS YOUR PER- 
SONALITY. Pub. °59, 190 pp., 
$5.50 

Dominick A, Barbara—PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC 
ASPECTS OF SPEECH AND 
HEARING. Pub. ’60, 756 pp., 
$19.50 

Carl H. Delacato—THE TREAT- 
MENT AND PREVENTION OF 
READING PROBLEMS: A Neuro- 
Psychological Approach. Pub. 59, 
136 pp., 13 il., $4.50 

Charles F. Diehi—A COMPENDI- 
UM OF RESEARCH AND THE. 
ORY ON STUTTERING. Pub. 
*58, 344 pp. (Amer. Lec. Otolaryngol- 
ogy), $9.75 

E, Lloyd DuBrul— EVOLUTION 
OF THE SPEECH APPARATUS. 
Pub. ’58, 116 pp., 44 il. (Amer. Lec. 
Anatomy), $4.75 


Trene R. Ewing and Alex W. G. 
Ewing—NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN. Pub. 
°58, 158 pp., 7 charts, $4.75 

Steven Getz — ENVIRONMENT 
AND THE DEAF CHILD (2nd 
Ptg.). Pub. °56, 188 pp., $3.75 
Knud Hermann—READING DIS- 
ABILITY: A Medical Study of 
Word-Blindness and Related Handi- 
caps. Pub. 59, 184 pp., 31 il., $5.50 
Richard A. Hoops—SPEECH SCI- 
ENCE: Acoustics in Speech. Pub. 
60, 148 pp., 44 il., $4.75 


O 


Morris Val Jones—BABY TALK, 
Pub. ’60, 104 pp., 9 il., $4.50 


Morris Val Jones—SPEECH COR- 
RECTION AT HOME. Pub. 757, 
160 pp., 52 il, $4.75 


Merlin J. Mecham, Martin J. Berko, 
and Frances G. Berko—SPEECH 
THERAPY IN CEREBRAL PAL- 
SY. Pub. ’60, 320 pp., 71 il. (Amer. 
Lec. Speech and Hearing), $10.00 


Helmer R. Myklebust — YOUR 
DEAF CHILD: A Guide for Par- 
ents (3rd Ptg.). Pub. 60, 132 pp., 
17 il. (Amer. Lec. Otolaryngology), 
$4.50 


William H. Olin—CLEFT LIP AND 
PALATE REHABILITATION. 
Pub. 60, 204 pp., 272 il., $9.00 


Morris P. Pollock and Miriam S. 
Pollock—THE CLOWN FAMILY 
SPEECH BOOK (We Want Toto! ). 
Pub. 60, 168 pp. (81% x 11), 184 
il., $6.50 

Morris P. Pollock and Miriam S. 
Pollack—_THE CLOWN FAMILY 
SPEECH WORKBOOK (We Want 
Toto!). Pub. ’60, 40 pp. (81% x 11), 
167 il., $1.50 


Michel Portmann and Claudine Port- 
mann — CLINICAL AUDIOME-. 
TRY. Pub. ’61, 384 pp. 147 il, 
$12.00 

Delwyn G. Schubert — THE DOC- 
TOR EYES THE POOR READ- 
ER. Pub. ’57, 116 pp., $3.75 


1 John A. Victoreen — HEARING 


ENHANCEMENT. Pub. ’60, 200 
pp., 56 il., $7.50 
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CHARLES C THOMAS ¢ PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield e Illinois 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
N 


ORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Gawith Hall—Living Quarters for Middle School 


_ An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational ate go in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ear an of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

aring aid. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies one 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 


Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series 11! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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AUDITORY TRAINERS 


Models 33 & 31 


Completely portable battery operated individual units. 
Compact, self-contained, lightweight, rugged, reliable. 

These instruments are true binaural HIGH FIDELITY all transistor 
amplifiers engineered for the hard of hearing. 


Especially suitable for integrated classes. 


Model 33—Master Auditory Trainer 
for auditory training at its best! 
This deluxe model auditory trainer incor- 
porates three individual adjustments for each 
ear making it extremely versatile. 
Amplification can be ‘“‘tailored’’ to the in- 
dividuals particular type of hearing loss. 
Gain Control—Up to 75 db acoustical gain. 
Maximum Output Control—limits maximum 
possible output SPL to value indicated on 
mi Adjustable in 5 db steps from 105-135 db re O db 
Especially useful for recruitment cases. 
Fr R Control—attenuates frequencies be- 
ei 1000 ‘cps at any rate between 0-18 db/octave. 
All controls are calibrated in decibels. Size: 3” x 7” x 2”. 


Model 31—Auditory Trainer 

A portable economically priced binaural unit with dual 
volume and tone controls. 
75 db acoustical gain—135 db output re O db SPL. 
Two position tone control allows either flat frequency 
response or accentuates the high frequencies. 


2". 
Both models of the EB Auditory Trainers are available with any one of three types of headsets. 


fe Type S headset Type HF Headset 


Under-the-chin Audiometer type 
Lightweight Dynamic 


Frequency response Frequency Response 
100-6500 cps. ; 100-8000 cps 


Type SI headset (not shown) consists of two individual hearing aid type receivers with wye 
cord—for use with earmolds—frequency response 100-6500 cps. Output 135 Db SPL. 


EB Auditory Trainers utilize mercury batteries which are leakproof and have extremely long 
life. With normal daily use these batteries will last approximately one year. 

Excellent free field pickup of radio or phonograph. 

These units have excellent directional discrimination. 

Quantity discounts available to schools and institutions. 

Send for descriptive literature. 


A Product of ... Eckstoun Bros. 


1907 BEVERLY BOULEVARD « LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 
Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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BETTER SCHOOLS throughout the World 
use WARREN PATENTED GATED COMPRESSION 
AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT 


The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 

The W-1 offers completely new standards of 
HIGH POWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY and 
CONFIGURATION OF SPEECH is unparalleled 
in a wearable auditory training unit. The 
student using a W-1 naturally developes a 
high degree of RETENTION. 

The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OF OPERATION — Either of 
which can be selected at the flip of a switch. 
In one switch position the student is automat- 
ically “tuned in’ to the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL of his particular classroom. A 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over to 
a second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such as 
might be used in an auditorium, assembly hall 
or other group meeting place. In the third 
position, the W-1 operates as an independent 
unit for personal instruction of the student 


through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used in this manner, the W-1 provides a nat- 
ural transition to the student's later use of a 
regular type hearing aid. 

The Warren W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS in a 
revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit and is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 

A specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
NO PEAKS—NO SURGES—and NO INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS of a STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use of either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 is used 
outside the classroom—or WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used in the auditory 
training classroom, 
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“FREE FIELD” MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES. 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expande’ 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now —The student is completely freed of his 
desk, of interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any 
part of the classroom without missing a single 
syllable of the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either miniature re- 
ceivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, is the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS to receive the training program. Any 
number of classrooms can be set up with no 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for 
¢ common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place 

The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has revolu- 
tionized the field because it’s many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER — THE 
LEARNING FASTER. We will gladly acquaint 
you with full details on this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 


arren, inc. 


Jay. 


eds Designed for Better Hearing 
1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech, 
speech reading and auricular programs combining residential-day school and 
.home environment plus emphasis on a religious program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 


like.” 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 
salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 
more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 
to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. Our school year consists of 
180 days, including days of teachers’ meeting. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


B.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule M.A, Schedule 
5500 
_.. 5600 B.A. Schedule 
5500 : $7400 
5700 
6000 6300  AIl increments beyond step 
6200 _....... 6500 eight are on merit basis— 
6400 +6700 promotional. 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August a 
1777, at the % ¥ of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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SUPERB DESIGN 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 
in the NEW 


Hearing Evaluator 


ELECTRONICS 


A hearing research instrument embodying all the important features 
required for accurate measurement and study of hearing impairment. 
Whether your audiometric needs require a basic instrument or a 
comprehensive testing and evaluation laboratory, the Maico MA-8 
audiometer provides the ideal answer. Make sure you see this remark- 
able instrument before specifying your hearing test equipment. 


@ Dual channel operation 


@ Two independent channels with seven 
separate input selections in each 


@ White noise and sawtooth masking 

@ Hearing level controls continuously adjustable from -10 to 100 db 
@ Talk-over communication circuit without changing test set-up 

@ Eleven different output combinations 


@ Tilt top desk with built in accessories and two room evaluation 
components available 


For complete details and specifications ask your local MAICO dealer or write 


MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Makers of Quality Hearing Aids, Audiometers and Auditory Training Equipment 
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ALEXANDER GHAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 


Grorce T. Pratt 
President 


Mrs. HELEN ScHICK LANE 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


JuNE MILLER 
Secretary 


F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 


Harovp Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 


Mrs. IsaBet VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D. C. 


C. Case 
President, Boston University 


Lzonarp M. Etstap 
President. Gallaudet College 


Sim ALex. W. G. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. BELL FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Mrs. BELL GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C 


Joun Epcar Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 


James D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1958-1962 
SisTER ANNA ROSE 


Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 


H. LATHAM BREUNIG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosEPHINE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 


Sam B. CrRaic 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
JEROME F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn, 
JuNE “MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
for the Deaf 
CLARENCE D. O’CoNNoR 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 
Georce T. PRATT 
Prin., Clarke School 
Mrs. ELizABETH V. SCOTT 
Florida School for the Deaf 


1960-1964 

Rosert H. 

President, Parents’ Section 
NATHAN P. Harris 

Prin., Horace Mann 

School for the Deaf 
HILLEARY F. HOSKINSON 

Asst. Treasurer, National 

Geographic Society 
Mrs. Litt1AN GROSVENOR JONES 

Washington, D. C. 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 

Chief Audiologist, Children’s 

Hospital Society of Los Angeles 
Mrs. HeLen Scuick LANE 

Prin., Central Institute 

for the Deaf 
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MUSIC for Deaf Children 


ELIZABETH MAY 


ANY articles have been written on 

the uses of music with deaf 
children in relation to their problems 
of speech, muscular coordination, and 
rhythmic movement. Much less has ap- 
peared, as far as this writer can ascer- 
tain, on the possibilities for these chil- 
dren of music as an avenue of enjoy- 
ment, experience and learning for its 
own sake. The following paragraphs 
describe an experiment in introducing 
the world of music to a group of deaf 
children, with emphasis on the music 
itself rather than on its role as a sub- 
sidiary therapy, although the two focuses 
are too close to be completely separated. 


Nor should they be. 


During the past winter the writer 
spent approximately one-half hour a 
week in the class for deaf children at 
Madison Elementary School, a_ public 
day school in Santa Monica, California. 
Together with their teacher, Miss Lucie 
Weeks, she worked with a group of eight 
children from the ages of seven to thir- 
teen years, of whom all but two are pro- 
foundly deaf, i.e.. among, “Those in 
whom the sense of hearing is non-func- 
tional for the ordinary purposes of 
life.”’ The two hard of hearing children 
are significantly helped by hearing aids. 
The hearing loss was congenital with all 


The author teaches music in the elementary 
schools of Santa Monica, California, and in 
Santa Monica City College. The article printed 
here originally appeared in the 1961 midwinter 
issue of the Music Educators Journal and is re- 
printed with permission. A demonstration of 
these children's musical activities was presented 
at the Regional Meeting of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Ass-ciation for the Deaf in Los 
Angeles, Feb. 23-25. 
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By touching an instrument these deaf 
children can feel vibration and thus have 
some of the experience of music. 


but two of the children. Of these two, 
one was deafened at eighteen months, 
the other at the age of four. 

Except in respect to age. the group 
was fairly homogeneous. Although 
mental tests were available for only five 
of the children, a comparison of the 
general performance of those five with 
that of the other three indicates that, 
with one exception, the children are all 
of normal intelligence or better. The 
three children under nine. however, 
formed a nucleus at the primary level, 
which complicated the teaching problem. 

For three of the children deafness is 
not the only handicap. The slowest child 
is both hard of hearing and nearly blind. 
The muscular coordination of the other 
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hard of hearing child is affected to a 
moderate degree by cerebral palsy. An- 
other boy has a progressive disease of 
the spine which is making walking and 
grasping increasingly difficult for him. 
The other children appeared healthy. 


Two problems had to be solved by the 
writer in order to work effectively with 
the group: communication and tempo. 
The oral method of communication 
taught in this class of course involves 
lipreading, a skill at which the children 
were at various stages of proficiency. 
Reasonably satisfactory communication 
was established by means of a combina- 
tion of careful enunciation, use of the 
blackboard, and gesture. 


In regard to teaching tempo, it was 
necessary to keep constantly in mind the 
fact that the children were working with 
a teacher new to them in a strange 
medium, of which the backbone is sound 
and in which even the written symbols 
were ‘totally unfamiliar. Their rate of 
learning in this field was necessarily 
slow. How slow the writer gradually 
learned. 

In presenting music, two aspects were 
considered: a general acquaintance with 
music as a means of enlarging the chil- 
dren’s cultural and experiential horizons, 
and an attempt to discover what specific 
techniques and knowledge they could 
pleasurably and profitably learn. 

As an introduction to the vast field 
of musical culture, instruments were 
chosen, partly because of the possibilities 
of both seeing and touching them. The 
presentation included standard orches- 
tral instruments and instruments of other 
cultures. The class was fortunate in 
the accessibility of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, where there 
are a large organ and a collection of 
exotic instruments.” 

The study began with an invitation 
to visit the organ, located in a large 
auditorium. Since the thousands of pipes 
may be seen and touched only by climb- 
ing a ladder-like staircase behind and 
above the stage, the little children and 
those with physical handicaps were not 
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permitted to accept. The two children 
who made the trip were prepared be- 
forehand with pictures of organs and 
readings, and with an investigation of 
the upright piano brought into their 
room during music periods. With the 
top of the piano open, the writer or a 
child pressed down keys while the others 
watched the action of the hammers in- 
side the piano. Organ and piano mech- 
anisms of course differ greatly, never- 
theless this was at least an introduction 
to a keyboard instrument. 

At the university they were first shown 
the organ with the organist seated before 
it manipulating keyboard, stops, and 
pedals. Then they climbed to the organ 
loft to see the pipes, enormous to whistle 
thin. When the organist, seated below, 
played fortissimo, the strong vibration 
of the biggest pipes was easily perceived 
by the children. 

This first visit was followed by a trip 
for the whole class to the university’s 
ethnomusicological museum to see in- 
struments of other cultures throughout 
the world. This was preceded by weeks 
of careful preparation. 

The first preparatory step was to intro- 
duce western orchestral instruments, 
which might possibly be familiar to some 
of the children. Each week one member 
of the school orchestra brought his in- 
strument to the class and demonstrated 
its construction and techniques of play- 
ing it. While he played, the deaf chil- 
dren took turns in putting their hands on 
the instrument to feel its vibrations. In 
this way a number of instruments of the 
string, woodwind, and brass families 
were presented. Each class member was 
given a music notebook in which he 
wrote the name and family of each in- 
strument shown. A little quiz on this 
information showed that it had been 
learned. The children also arranged in 
playing formation cutout figures mounted 
on cardboard from a child’s book on 
the orchestra.* 

The only available means of direct 
preparation for the visit to the museum 
was to bring to the class a set of large 
drawings of Oriental instruments which 
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had been made by a graduate student in 
the university's music department. The 
three words, string, blow, and hit, were 
used by the writer in showing these 
drawings to the children. They were 
shown repeatedly in a kind of guessing 
game until the children themselves could 
classify them according to these simple 
categories. 

With this background the class trav- 
eled by special bus to the university. 
Before entering the museum they ob- 
served certain parts of the music build- 
ing, especially the band rehearsal room, 
where there were some large drums and 
chimes, and a display of European 
predecessors of the violin and other in- 
struments. In the museum the children 
were allowed to touch, blow, or hit such 
instruments as a Japanese koto, horns 
from Africa and the Orient, African 
and Javanese marimba-like instruments 
and drums from several cultures. One 
or two of the deaf children winced at 
the blowing of an African ivory horn, 
the sound of which apparently reached 
them.* 


The teaching of specific skills was ap- 
proached through rhythm band, and con- 
tinued through the making of instru- 
ments, marching, attempts at orchestra- 
tion and conducting, and the learning 
and interpretation of note values. 


Rhythm band instruments used in- 
cluded rhythm sticks, triangles, tambour- 
ines. cymbals, finger cymbals, sand- 
blocks, hand drums, jingle bells and 
maracas. To these were added a real 
bass drum, a German silver gong and 
an autoharp. The only one of these in- 
struments for which the children had 
no use was the finger cymbals probably 
on account of their smallness and aen- 
cacy of effect. : 

The children’s first experience with 
rhythm band was simply to be allowed 
to experiment with manipulating and 
striking the instruments after demon- 
strations by the writer. They experi- 
mented with gusto and success. 

The autoharp was introduced by two 
student assistants from the psychology 
of music class at the University of Cali- 
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fornia. They hoped that the manipula- 
tion of stops and strings would be a 
pleasurable kinesthetic experience for 
the children. This it obviously was. 
Most of the children were able to push 
the chord buttons and stroke the strings 
in a steady rhythm. Whether any of 
them heard the vibrations is doubtful. 

To learn the names of the instruments 
was a task. The children copied a list 
from the blackboard into their music 
notebooks, then played a guessing game 
devised by Miss Weeks, in which she 
sketched an instrument on the board, 
and a child wrote its name beneath it or 
pointed to it on the blackboard list. In 
this way the two thirteen-year-olds suc- 
ceeded in matching instruments and 
name. (The twelve-year-old is the slow 
learner in the class.) 

An experience initiated by Miss 
Weeks, in which all the children were 
successful was that of making instru- 
ments. The model was a gaily painted 
papier-mache rattle which the writer had 
picked up on an Indian reservation. 
The children constructed their rattles 
around blown-up balloons, in which they 
put a small number of dried beans for 
the rattle effect. After looking at Indian 
designs brought by the writer, each 
child decorated his instrument with a 
pattern and color scheme devised by 
himself. After completion, the rattles 
were used in a simple war dance. 

The concept of a steady beat was pre- 
sented in a number of ways, some more 
successful than others. The most success- 
ful was to have the children keep time 
on their instruments to a march plaved 
fortissimo on the piano, using the low 
register of the kevboard and octaves in 
both hands. The children seemed to pick 
up piano vibrations from the floor. Also, 
some of them can hear low, loud sounds. 
To follow a conductor or a drum beat 
was more difficult, though possible for 
some. 

The experience of perceiving and 
creating percussive rhythm was rein- 
forced in several ways. The class mem- 
bers took turns in beating the bass drum 
for the rest to march to. There were 
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guessing games: one child would play 
from one to six beats on the bass drum, 
while another child, standing very close, 
but with his back turned, would indicate 
with his fingers the number of beats 
played. Or, similarly, a child would play 
a short group of very fast or very slow 
beats. The listener would indicate with 
a gesture whether they were fast or slow. 
These games went well. “Indian Talk” 
consisted in drum conversations between 
two children, each “speaking” freely on 
his own drum. 

It seemed necessary to present each 
new concept many times and in various 
ways. Four-four time was explained 
by having the bass drum or a gong play 
the first beat only while the other chil- 
dren played all four beats on the rhythm 
instruments. Also most of them learned 
to play on the first beat only in response 
to a conductor’s pattern. 

A rudimentary idea of conducting was 
also presented in several ways. The 
children copied a definition of con- 
ducting and a diagram of four-four time 
into their music notebooks. Some of 
them learned this pattern and directed 
the rhythm band. The director of the 
school orchestra, Harry Corea, was in- 
vited to come in as guest conductor. 
His sure beat and ideas for orchestra- 
tion (indicated by gesture and demon- 
stration) were eagerly followed.® 

Since the group as a whole was inter- 
ested in playing percussion instruments, 
enjoyed marching, and felt the rhythmic 
vibrations of the bass drum and the low 
register of the piano, it seemed possible 
that familiarity with musical symbols 
for time values could be helpful. Again, 
the concept of horizontal notation was 
approached in various ways and pre- 
sented many times. The children copied 
into their notebooks the explanation of 
whole, half, and quarter notes, with ap- 
propriate examples of the actual notes, 
made by the children themselves show- 
ing the whole, half, and quarter notes in 
their relationships to each: other. 

As each child finished copying, Miss 
Weeks, one of the student assistants, or 
the writer helped him to play on a drum 
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what he had written. This quick relating 
of the drumbeat with the symbol for it 
was successful. Various types of quizzes 
followed. A child wrote the name of a 
note or the note itself on the blackboard 
as directed. Or he played short rhythmic 
patterns while the writer conducted the 
four-four pattern, which was very diffi- 
cult for the children. Dotted notes and 
rests have not yet been attempted. 

Another device was to divide the class 
into three groups. While the writer con- 
ducted, some of the children played only 
whole notes, some half notes, and others 
quarter notes. After some weeks of this 
kind of practice four children—eight, 
ten, and thirteen years of age—could 
sight read material such as the following 
song from a third grade book: 


The pitch indications did not bother 
them, although no attempt had been 
made to explain them. The rhythmic 
sense of one thirteen-year-old is poor, 
perhaps partly because of extreme ten- 
sion. The other three played quite ac- 
curately. 

The above covers the principal experi- 
ences of this first year. In addition there 
was some experimentation with present- 
ing extreme differences in pitch with 
the aid of the oscilloscope. Choral speech 
was briefly tried. It is a question in 
the writer’s mind as to whether this 
interesting field is more productively 
handled by specialists in speech therapy. 
Other musical experiences which beckon 
are play party games, particularly for 
the little children, and folk dancing. 

Although communication was certain- 
ly established between the writer and 
these deaf children, any conclusions were 
necessarily arrived at without a fluent 
verbal expression of opinion from the 
children. Their likes and dislikes largely 
had to be inferred from expression, 
gesture, and work accomplished. The 
group was small and one winter of ex- 
perimentation is short. The following 
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Enriching the Language of the Older Deaf Child 


GRACE MANNEN 


EACHERS and parents are finding 

ways of bridging the gap between 
school and community living for the 
child who is deaf. We know that the 
framework for this span must be started 
early in the child’s life and that it must 
be strengthened and reinforced over the 
years so that he can venture across with 
a feeling of confidence. 

My interest in the older deaf child is 
no greater than in the very young child, 
but my concern for him is greater for 
I know the hazards he can encounter in 
trying to become socially acceptable. In 
contrast the young deaf child who has 
not yet reached the level of social aware- 
ness is much less inhibited. By older 
child, I mean the young adolescent who 
is becoming aware of himself as a so- 
cial being. 

This is an appeal for parents to join 
wholeheartedly in fulfilling their obli- 
gation by providing experiences to en- 
rich language growth. It is an ill-advised 
parent who thinks that the child home 
from a residential school is simply on 
vacation and need not be held to some 
kind of disciplinary learning while out 
of school. Language, our common in- 
terest, is not found on a one-way street; 
it comes to the child who is deaf through 
many channels, just as it does to us. 
However, for the deaf child, language 
learning must be intensified. Parents 
need to become aware of the avenues 
through which language is brought to 
the deaf child—through _ lipreading 


Miss Mannen is a teacher at the Lutheran 
School for the Deaf, Detroit. The paper printed 
here was given at the Council for Exceptional 
Children convention held in Detroit April 4-8, 
1961. 
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THE PARENTS’ PART 


where his eyes become his ears, rela- 
tively speaking; through pictures, where 
ideas take shape through visual clues as 
they form mental images; through read- 
ing, and through hearing, even though 
this medium is inadequate. Each of 
these is a vital agent in teaching lan- 
guage. Combined, they are capable of 
making the child a more complete so- 
cial being. 

To appraise the word “language” the 
dictionary gives these meanings: (1) 
Methods of combining words used and 
understood by a considerable commu- 
nity, (2) Any means, vocal or other of 
expressing or communicating feelings or 
thoughts, (3) Suggestions of objects, 
actions or conditions of ideas. This 
gives us rather broad coverage for 
building language. With communica- 
tion as our key word, let us recognize 
the common characteristics found in the 
avenue leading to this skill, namely, 

Language .. . 

a means of communication 

a means of expressing thoughts 
Speech ... 

a means of communication 

a means of expressing thoughts 
Lipreading .. . 

a means of communication 

a means of understanding thoughts 

of others as they express them 

There is no strong line of demarca- 
tion among the three as to purpose, no 
matter how different their development. 
The language ideas we give the child 
through lipreading become his to pass 
on through speech if properly inte- 
grated. Language, we know, is a need 
common to all people. It is a means of 
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making friends, exchanging ideas, car- 
rying on business and having wants 
satisfied. Let us keep this before the 
child. We do not deny the fact that 
teaching the deaf child does require 
skilled knowledge, but teaching need not 
be limited to those with these special 
skills. Could we find a better place than 
the home to learn the informal com- 
munication of everyday living? 

My advice to parents would be to 
start where you are. Don’t spend too 
much time looking for a better way, but 
decide on a way and start with what you 
have at hand. The home offers oppor- 
tunities for social language unparalleled 
in the classroom. Maturity increases 
the child’s need for language at a rate 
far more compelling than we in schools 
can meet. On the other hand we now 
have opportunities for visual aids such 
as we have never known before: televi- 
sion, illustrated magazines, books, pic- 
ture dictionaries, libraries, museums 


and travel facilities which make visits 
to places of interest possible. 


Normally communication in the home 
begins from the moment one awakens 
and much of this follows a similar pat- 
tern for particular situations. With the 
young child a sampling might be: “Time 
to get up,” “Get up, sleepy head,” “Get 
ready for breakfast,” “Call daddy to 
breakfast.” “Set the table.” Keep in 
mind that you are giving the language 
idea and it must be sound in structure. 
Do not relate disconnected words that 
are meaningless. Remember also that 
language which is related to a situation 
helps the child to better interpret 
meaning. 

It is a joy to envision the awakening 
of a small child to these practices, but it 
is distressing to see the child withdraw 
at a later age simply because he cannot 
keep pace with the demands put upon 
him by rapidly increasing language 
needs. We must resort to many schemes 
to accelerate language growth with the 
older deaf child. In a little handbook, 


*Conversational Language. Available from the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association. $1.00 postpaid. 
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Conversational Language,* adapted to 
the older child, I have suggested vocab- 
ulary used frequently in particular situa- 
tions. You may choose to call it small 
talk, but do make yourselves aware of 
the vast amount of small talk necessary 
in getting wants and needs satisfied. The 
book is not intended to limit the child 
to stereotyped vocabulary, but it sug- 
gests to him a kind of specific language 
needed in particular situations. Through 
such everyday small talk we become so- 
cial beings. 

The family as a unit provides a unique 
situation for applying much of the 
small talk necessary in community 
living. Let us review some of the visual 
aids in the home which may be useful in 
enriching language growth. Television 
is becoming increasingly important, not 
merely as an entertainment feature to 
keep the child occupied, but as an aid 
to increasing knowledge. I am reminded 
of several outstanding events viewed on 
television during a school day which 
provoked much conversation. One of 
these, the marriage of Princess Mar- 
garet, encouraged natural remarks and 
established names in a casual way. 
“There’s the Queen Mother.” “Princess 
Margaret is riding with Prince Philip. 
He is the Queen’s husband.” Remarks 
need not be loaded but should be nat- 
ural. Draw the child into conversation 
in such situations. Ask his opinion as 
you view television with him. 

Another event, the Olympics in Squaw 
Valley, gave us a view of world geog- 
raphy that we could not possibly have 
covered in a third grade classroom. For 
this, a world map was helpful in estab- 
lishing locations. Pages from the sports 
section of the newspaper and a copy of 
a weekly picture magazine gave addi- 
tional help. In addition to this the cap- 
tioned pictures identifying the country 
and event provided a very tangible 
visual aid. 

The recent presidential inauguration 
needed little encouragement to start con- 
versation flowing. Many spontaneous 
remarks were provoked, but you cannot 
always depend on leaving it to the child; 
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you will need to challenge him to more 
and more conversation. Television of- 
fers one of our greatest aids in bring- 
ing the world to the deaf child. 

Another simple aid which finds favor 
with many parents and which can be a 
real help in stimulating language is the 
home bulletin board. Recording daily 
chores or plans for the day, as well as 
little personal messages for the entire 
family, is helpful in keeping the deaf 
child informed of family plans. These 
would be adapted to your own needs, 
but memos might occasionally read like 
this: Change the linens. Polish the sil- 
ver. Vacuum the living room rug. Call 
the Gas Company. Memos used daily 
can help stimulate conversation and help 
fill a language need. At the same time 
you can give the child a sense of shar- 
ing in household activities and family 
activities. 

Magazines and newspapers to provide 
purposeful reading must tell the child 
something. Here again the bulletin 
board comes in handy for posting car- 
toons that tell a story, or a news story 
that would have strong appeal to a child. 
Share your reading with him by com- 
menting on something you may be read- 
ing. You may provoke a great deal of 
curiosity which will lead to questions. 
Give him help in phrasing his questions 
and suggest that perhaps Dad can tell 
him more about it. In this way he gets 
to repeat his rephrased question and 
Dad has a share in contributing to his 
language. The, January 1961 issue of 
the National Geographic had an il- 
lustrated article, “Inside the White 
House,” which aroused considerable ex- 
pression in my classroom. As we viewed 
and discussed the pictures together many 
voluntary remarks were voiced, such as: 
“T would like to be President.” “I would 
like to be the First Lady.” Then a more 
serious question from one child, “Can 
a deaf man be President?” I didn’t dis- 
courage this high aspiration, for in this 
present age we are aiming high for the 
deaf child. However, I did tell them 
that the President must do a great deal 
{ 
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of public speaking and discuss business 
with people all over the world, so he 
must have a vast understanding of lan- 
guage. 

I should certainly not want to con- 
clude this review without mentioning 
the reading-language help to be had in 
the beautifully illustrated children’s 
cookbooks, which feature measuring 
rules, cooking terms, rules and kitchen 
manners, besides the recipes and il- 
lustrations. Why not let your child, boy 
as well as girl, put some of these recipes 
to use by contributing something special 
to the family dinner? Discuss the recipe 
with the child by using natural remarks 
associated with such an activity. 


There is also need for parent partici- 
pation in teaching the deaf child lan- 
guage needed in social games. Good 
family relationship can be brought 
about through an occasional evening of 
games. A wide variety of card games 
with simple directions is available. Au- 
thors, Hearts, Old Maid and for variety 
Scrabble, Sorry, Checkers, Chinese 
Checkers and Chess. Be certain that the 
language used by hearing persons in 
playing such games is related to him, so 
that it becomes meaningful. The expres- 
sion, “Shuffle the cards,” should be ac- 
companied by the action. These could 
be recorded as conversational language 
to be used on other occasions. 


Plan carefully to expose your child to 
many experiences, but be certain that 
each experience has meaning for him. 
Activity in itself does not constitute an 
experience. The language that comes 
from the activity provides social orien- 
tation. 


I leave with you this maxim: Sow 
wherever you are. The world is a field. 
In reality seed planted in improved soil 
is most apt to prosper, but it can die 
just as easily in good soil without prop- 
er nourishment as seed planted in poor 


unrefined soil. The deaf child as the 
young seedling can benefit in a proper 
setting, but he too can fail to develop 
because of starvation from other causes. 
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Impressed with the language and 
reading ability of one of the children 
she recently used in a demonstration, 
Miss Mannen wrote the parents to ask 
if they used any special techniques at 
home to improve the child’s skills. She 
received a reply, which contains useful 
advice to all parents of deaf children 
for the summer months. She read the 
following excerpts: 

“T don’t know how much help I can 
be to you concerning Mark’s vocabulary 
and reading. I don’t think we can take 
too much credit, for this because Mark 
has a great desire to learn and working 
together along with his initiative I think 
he really deserves the credit. 

“If there are any parents who have 
very young children, | recommend the 
John Tracy Clinic course. Teachers 
have said I gave Mark an excellent 
start by using this course. The thing 
which sticks in my mind the most, which 
Mrs. Tracy emphasized over and over 
is talk, talk, talk. This is what we’ve 
tried to do. We include Mark in every- 
thing we do. At mealtime, if something 


funny is said we tell Mark so he can 
laugh with us, and then he knows we’re 


not laughing at him. Building his 
vocabulary might have something to do 
with this. In setting the table we named 
the dishes and the food. If we wanted 
anything we’d ask Mark to pass it and 
if he wanted anything he’d have to ask 
for it and not just point. The same 
applies to the other rooms of the house 
and the furniture. 

“Mark enjoys television and my hus- 
band or I are usually making a running 
commentary on what he misses and 
asks about. The same applies to movies. 
I usually sit next to him and answer the 
questions he asks then and there—some- 
times much to the disgust of the people 
sitting around us. 

“We crowd our summer with visits 
to places of interest around us. He’s 
been on a farm, to parks, zoos, bakeries, 
paper mills, etc. He enjoys seeing how 
things are made and where things come 
from and how we benefit by the fin- 
ished products. 
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“Usually after one of these visits we 
come home and get out the encyclo- 
pedia to see what else we can learn 
about what we’ve just seen. He always 
asks a lot of questions. We are not per- 
fect and at times rather than answer, 

say, “I don’t know,” and then 

realize how selfish this is and 

sit down and answer his ques- 

Along with talking, have patience, 
and develop that patience. 

“Mark’s interest in books goes way 
back to his baby days. He loved maga- 
zines and pictures even then. During 
summer vacation, Easter and Christmas, 
we make trips to the library. I let him 
take all the time he wants in picking 
out the books which interest him. 

“Mark is a part of our family and is 
treated the same as the other children. 
He has jobs to do around the house 
when he’s home, he’s praised for things 
done well and punished when he has 
done wrong. 

“We are fortunate in having very un- 
derstanding relatives and friends. As a 
rule Mark is comfortable with them. 
They take the time to talk to him, also. 

“One thing I might add. In working 
with a child at home, remember the 
attention span sometimes is very short, 
so work with him only when he shows 
an interest and do not force learning on 
him. I learned it’s a mistake to try to 
do too much. 

“We are pleased with Mark’s prog- 
ress. If there is anything we can do to 
help him when he’s home, let us know 
and we'll try our best to do it.” 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
for DEAF CHILDREN 


an Mildred Groht 


An experienced teacher of the deaf 
tells how classroom procedures 
can give natural language to deaf 
children. 
$5.70—postpaid 
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The Assessment of Verbal Language Development 
in Deaf Children 


JESSE CLINTON BOWN, JR. 
MERLIN J. MECHAM 


ANGUAGE development is one of 
the most essential aspects in the 
social adjustment of the deaf child. 
Language development of deaf children 
will range all the way from a few primi- 
tive grunts to a fairly high degree of out- 
put of oral expression. It is well known 
that deafness has a more devastating 
effect on verbal language than any other 
aspect of development. One of the 
bugaboos in planning the language 
training program of deaf children is the 
difficulty in measuring language readi- 
ness and in making relative comparisons 
of verbal language and other variables, 
such as intelligence, chronological age 
and amount of hearing loss. 

The purpose of the present study was 
to determine the levels of language de- 
velopment in a sample of institutional- 
ized deaf children as measured by a re- 
cently devised verbal language develop- 
ment scale. A further goal was to de- 
termine whether the verbal language 
development scores attained were sig- 
nificantly influenced by intelligence, 
chronological age and extent of hearing 
loss of the children. 


The Subjects 


Forty children from the Utah School 
for the Deaf were chosen for the present 
study, using a controlled sampling tech- 
nique. The children’s names were se- 


Mr. Bown is a speech correctionist in the 
Weber County schools in Ogden, Utah. Mr. 
Mecham is associate professor of speech pa- 
thology, Brigham Young University. This article 
is based on the material in a master's thesis 
completed under the direction of Dr. Mecham. 
The study was made at the Utah School for 
the Deaf at Ogden. 


lected from the files, picking every third 
or fourth name from a possible 160 
names. Children who had IQ’s below 
85, or whom the principal of the school 
for the deaf felt had unusual emotional 
or physical problems, were not included 
in the sample. 

In order to obtain a discriminative 
sample of language development, chil- 
dren from chronological ages 6 to 15, 
at nearest birthday, were selected; the 
mean chronological age was 10.6 years. 
Hearing loss of the children ranged from 
64% to 100% in severity. Mean hear- 
ing loss was 95.2%. IQ’s ranged from 
85 to 131 and the mean IQ was 107. 
Of the 40 children used, 23 were boys 
and 17 were girls. 


Procedures 


The children were given the Weschler 
Intelligence Scale for Children* (per- 
formance portion) by two qualified psy- 
chological counselors. The Verbal Lan- 
guage Development Scale’ was adminis- 
tered by Mr. Bown to the teachers who 
were currently and most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subjects’ language de- 
velopment. This latter scale was de- 
signed to obtain a molar assessment of 
over-all verbal language behavior (lis- 
tening, speaking, reading and writing) 
used in the children’s daily life activities. 
In order to get an approximation of 
amount of hearing loss, the hearing loss 
was quantified into a percent loss by 
use of the American Medical Associa- 
tion formula for computing percentage 
of hearing loss.” 

The data were analyzed by use of 
analysis of variance to check differences 
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in language development as a function 
of intelligence, chronological age, and 
deafness. 


Results and Discussion 


The disparity between language quo- 
tients and intelligence quotients is shown 
in Table I. The mean intelligence score 
of 107 is normal, whereas the mean 
language quotient of 49 is less than half 
the norm expected in language ability. 
A t ratio between the two means was 
17.5, with 38 degrees of freedom. This 
difference between intelligence and lan- 
guage levels is significant below the .001 
level of confidence. 


detect this increase. Since hearing is 
thought to have a very direct deterring 
effect upon language, an analysis was 
done to determine whether development 
in language actually increased in the 
deaf children significantly as a function 
of chronological age increase. Chrono- 
logical age range was divided at mid- 
point and language scores of the older 
group were. compared to the language 
scores of the younger group. Table III 
shows that the mean language score for 
the older group was 7.92 years and the 
mean score for the younger group was 
4.38. The difference between these means 
was significant at the one percent level 


Table I 
Summary analysis of variance between the language scores and intelligence scores 


of deaf children 


Variables N 


S.D. t df Pp 


Intelligence 
40 
Language 


38 < .001 


To check the influence which intelli- 
gence had upon language scores, a ¢t 
statistic was computed between language 
quotients of extreme high and low 
groups in terms of IQ. It can be ob- 
served in Table II that the mean lan- 
guage quotient for the high group was 
not significantly different than the mean 
language quotient of the low group. 
With a ¢ of .469, and 26 degrees of free- 
dom, the null hypothesis of no differ- 
ence was not rejected. It is evident from 
this analysis that the language scale used 
in the present study does not measure 
intelligence as does the Weschler scale. 


of confidence. This indicates that ap- 
parent changes in language development 
with increasing age are real. 

As a check of the devastating effect 
of hearing loss on language, a ¢ statistic 
was computed for language quotients of 
an extreme high and an extreme low 
group in terms of amount of hearing 
loss. It can be seen in Table IV that 
the mean language score of the high 
group was lower than the mean score for 
low group. With a ¢ of 3.53 and 26 
degrees of freedom, the null hypothesis 
of no difference in language development 
as a function of hearing loss was re- 


Table II 


Summary analysis of variance of language scores of deaf children as a function of 


intelligence 


Intelligence N Mean S.D. t df Pp 
Low 14 50 13.9 

-469 26 < .05 
High 14 48 


It is expected that language develop- 


ment would increase progressively as a 
child grows older, and that an accept- 
able instrument of measurement would 
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jected at the 1 percent level of con- 
fidence. 

To check the proposition that hearing 
loss becomes more devastating gradually 


ke 
; 
: 
107 13.15 
17.5 
49 15.70 
|, 
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Table III 
Summary analysis of variance of the language scores of deaf children as a function 


of chronological age 


Chronological 
Age N Mean 


Above 
mid-range 


Below 


mid-range 


7.92 


4.38 


Table IV 


Summary analysis of variance of ieee language scores of deaf children as a function 


of extent of hearing loss 


Hearing Loss 
(Extreme 


Groups) N Mean 


S.D. 


High 14 43 
Low 14 61 


8.17 
16.40 


Table V 
Summary analysis of variance of amount of disparity between chronological age and 
language age of deaf children as a function of chronological age increments 


Chronological 


Ages Mean 


S.D. df Pp 


7.18 
3.65 


Oldest 14 


Youngest 14 


1.48 
1.73 


5.59 26 <.001 


as the child gets older, as far as the 
effects upon language are concerned, a 
check was made on a change in disparity 
between language age and chronological 
age as a function of increasing chrono- 
logical age levels. In order to check this, 
language ages were subtracted from the 
chronological ages of all the children 
and differences between extreme high- 
low chronological age groups were ana- 
lyzed. Table V shows that the disparity 
between language age and chronological 
age increases significantly as a function 
of increased chronological age. Thus, 
as deaf children get older, there is a 
greater discrepancy between their chron- 
ological age and their language age level. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The present study was an attempt to 
ascertain the efficiency of over-all verbal 
language development in deaf children 
and the influence of intelligence, chrono- 
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logical age and hearing loss upon the 
language development. Deaf children 
who have normal intelligence are severe- 
ly retarded in language development. 
Moreover, it appears that increments of 
intelligence quotients in normal deaf 
children (those above 85 IQ) do not sig- 
nificantly effect changes in language 
quotients. It appears that amount of 
hearing loss influences language develop- 
ment more than increments of IQ's. 
Although language development _ in- 
creases with chronological age, the dis- 
parity between the two also increases 
with age increments. Amount of hearing 
loss has a significant influence upon the 
scores on the language scale. 
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The NORMALITY of Deaf Children 


CAROLE CRUM 


EAF children are not a unique 

species of the human race; al- 
though teachers of the deaf sometimes 
appear to forget this, and to forget that 
many of the deaf child’s problems are 
the same problems as those of the hear- 
ing child. Growing up presents the 
same problems to deaf children and to 
hearing children; although I have heard 
comments made by some teachers of the 
deaf that indicate they have forgotten 
the normal reactions of children in some 
areas. 

Speech is one of the areas where the 
behavior of normal children seems to be 
frequently forgotten. Speech sounds 
which are the last and most difficult to 
be learned by young deaf children are 


usually the ones which also cause trouble 
in the speech development of hearing 


children. The speech of hearing chil- 
dren in primary grades is not very dif- 
ferent in some respects from that in 
classes for the acoustically handicapped. 
For instance, in both classes one may 
hear a red bicycle referred to as a “wed 
bithycle” or a glass jar as a “klath cha.” 
Hearing impaired children are also 
plagued with many other speech prob- 
lems, but it is good for us to remember 
that many hearing children are not free 
of speech difficulties in their early years. 

Although language develops later for 
the deaf child than for the hearing child, 
it develops in much the same way. The 
order in which words develop and the 
manner in which some concepts develop 
are only two of the areas common to 
all children. For instance, within a 
period of a few weeks, two mothers 
spoke to me about “no” being among 


Miss Crum is a teacher-in-training at Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti. 
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the first few words that their children 
had learned. Both mothers made the 
same good-humored comment that a 
mother’s task would be much easier if 
“ves” were the first word learned. Each 
mother also mentioned a few other 
words such as thank you, mommy, and 
daddy which were in her child’s limited 
vocabulary. One of these mothers had 
a hearing child; the other had a deaf 
child. Both children were developing 
a vocabulary typical of a child’s world. 
The development of language was the 
same; only the age differed. The hear- 
ing handicapped child was two years 
older than the hearing child. 


One teacher of the deaf was lamenting 
the manner in which her class of young 
children was calling animals by identi- 
fying sounds rather than by correct 
names. Her concern was abated when 
she was reminded that many hearing 
children follow the same pattern. She 
realized that she often expected more 
from her deaf children in the way of 
language development than was expected 
from normally hearing youngsters. Lan- 
guage development may begin at differ- 
ent times, but when begun, it has a simi- 
larity. 

Emotional behavior is another area 
which is often minimized. Not uncom- 
monly, a hearing youngster’s general 
learning difficulty is attributed to social 
or emotional problems. If this is true 
of hearing children, how much more it 
must apply to the child handicapped by 
deafness, since the handicap is only one 
more reason for severe emotional stress. 
It is a temptation for teachers of the 
deaf to conclude that an individual was 
just too retarded or lazy to learn, in- 
stead of considering that the deaf child’s 
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problems might be of a psychological 
nature. 

Recently: I was told about parents who 
returned their deaf child to the school 
dormitory and stated, “You can have 
him. We've had him for a week, and 
that is all we can take.” The child has 
been in a residential school for several 
years, and has never received any mail 
from home. Only within the past few 
weeks has consideration been given to a 
possible relationship between his learn- 
ing difficulty and emotional problems. 


Another example is a comparison of 
two similar cases: one in a class of 
hearing children, and the other in a class 
for the deaf. One child in the class of 
hearing children was several grades be- 
hind the rest of the class in reading 
ability. The idea of holding him back 
a year was hardly even considered, be- 
cause a young brother, only a year be- 
hind and achieving at the top of his 
class, would be in the same grade. To 
have both boys in the same class was 
considered to be more of a threat to the 
slow reader’s emotional adjustment than 
the possible damage of his below grade 
level achievement in reading. The fact 
that he would be achieving at a lower 
level than his classmates was considered 
to be less of a danger than the possibility 
of the emotional problem involved in 
having both boys in the same class, if 
the older one was held back. 


In another school, a deaf boy was 
having many difficulties in various 
phases of his schoolwork. The teacher 
had tried nearly everything she could 
think of to motivate him. Nothing pro- 
duced results. In the same class was a 
younger sister who possessed excellent 
speech and language and a good grasp 
of subject matter. She continually re- 
ceived the praises of the teacher. The 
possibility that there could be any con- 
nection between one child’s success and 
the other child’s failure was not men- 
tioned. 

Often a hearing impaired youngster 
progresses to a level where he can attend 
a regular school with special help from 


an itinerant teacher. The child’s previ- 
ous teachers, as well as the itinerant 
teacher, are all eager for him to achieve 
with a high degree of success. An illus- 
tration of this is the case of an acoustic- 
ally handicapped girl who is in a regular 
junior high school. At mid-term her 
grades were about C, which is average 
for the school. The itinerant teacher was 
disappointed, and spoke to the girl’s 
counselor about the “poor” grades. The 
counselor pointed out that C was aver- 
age, not poor, and that many hearing 
children achieved no higher than this. 
A C is nothing of which to be ashamed 
she said, and no one should necessarily 
expect A work from the handicapped 
girl. 

Teachers of deaf children have some- 
times been disappointed because these 
children only score near the median on 
achievement tests designed for regular 
grade youngsters, forgetting that a deaf 
child who achieves at an average level is 
doing as well as is expected of an aver- 


age hearing child. A teacher should not 
expect more from a deaf child than she 
does from one with normal hearing. 
The emotional problems of’ adoles- 
cence exist regardless of the degree of 
hearing, and anyone who is near deaf 


children realizes this. A young person 
is not exempt from emotional difficulties 
because he has a hearing loss. If any- 
thing there is more possibility of such 
problems arising because of the addi- 
tional stress connected with a hearing 
loss. 

Some members of the staff of a resi- 
dential high school for the deaf were 
recently apologizing for some of the 
attitudes of the young people. For in- 
stance, several mentioned that the girls 
were always talking to the boys and 
spending as much time as possible with 
them. This is not strange, for the same 
thing could be said of the behaviour of 
boys and girls with normal hearing in 
any high school. 

There was also some comment on the 
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_Constitution 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc. 


CONSTITUTION 


ApoptTep Fesruary 16, 1891. AMENDED 11, 
1894, Jury 4, 1924, June 4, 1943, June 25, 1948, 
June 5, 1953, June 17, 1954, JuNe 26, 1958, AND 
June 30, 1960. 


ARTICLE I 
Name 
Section I. This organization shall be called 
the ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE DEAF, INCORPORATED. 


ARTICLE II 
Objects 

The objects of the Association shall be: 

Section I. To aid schools for the deaf in their 
efforts to teach speech and speechreading by en- 
couraging schools for the training of articulation 
teachers, by the employment of an agent or agents, 
who shall, by the collection and publication of 
statistics and papers relating to the subjects, and 
by conference with teachers and others, dissemi- 
nate information concerning methods of teaching 
speech and speechreading, and by using all such 
other means as may be deemed expedient to the 
end that no deaf child in America shall be al- 
lowed io grow up “deaf and dumb” or “mute” 
without earnest and persistent efforts having been 
made to teach him to speak and to read the lips; 
thus carrying out that portion of the resolution 
unanimously passed by the Eleventh Quadrennial 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, held at the 
California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Berkeley, California, July 15-22, 1886, which reads 
as follows: “Resolved, That earnest and persistent 
endeavors should be made in every school for the 
deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from 
the lips.” 

Section II. To gather information respecting 
= -wggaaen in speech given in schools for the 

eaf. 

Section III. To obtain from schools for the 
deaf statements of the difficulties encountered in 
teaching speech to their pupils, to the end that 
this Association may offer such aid as may be in 
its power to overcome these obstacles. 

Section IV. To arrange for special courses of 
lectures and discussions upon subjects relating to 
the teaching of speech and speechreading and 
the use of speech by the deaf. 

Section V. To publish from time to time such 
papers or articles as may in the judgment of the 
Board of Directors be worthy of special presenta- 
tion to teachers of the deaf and those interested 
in oral instruction. 

Section VI. To cooperate with the conventions 
of the instructors of the deaf. 
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and By-Laws 


ARTICLE III 
Members 

Section I. The Association shall be composed 
of Honorary, Life, Sustaining, Affiliated and Ac- 
tive members. 

Section II. All persons who are interested 
in the purposes for which the Association is 
organized shall be eligible to membership, upon 
such terms and conditions as are provided in 
the By-Laws. 

Section III. Life, Sustaining and Active mem- 
bers in good standing shall alone have the right 
to vote. 


ARTICLE IV 
Meetings 

Section I. The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation shall be held at 4:00 p.m. on the first 
Monday in the month of June at the Volta Bu- 
reau, 1537 35th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
or at such other time and place as may be fixed 
by the Board of Directors and stated in the call 
issued by the President. 

Section II. Special meetings of the Association 
may be called at any time by the Board of Di- 
rectors after at least five (5) days’ notice and 
shall be called by the Secretary on like notice 
whenever he is formally requested to do so in 


. writing by ten (10) members of the Association. 


Section III. Notice of special meetings shall 
state the objects of the meeting and no other 
business than that so stated shall be transacted 
thereat. 

Section IV. The Directors shall hold such 
meetings as may be required by law and may 
hold such other meetings as may be deemed 
advisable. 

ARTICLE V 
Directors 

Section I. The affairs, funds and property of 
the Association shall be administered by a Board 
of Directors, composed of eighteen (18) mem- 
bers of the Association. The term of office of the 
Directors shall be four (4) years, but one-half 
of their whole number shall be elected at each 
biennial meeting, to begin with the 1960 meeting. 
Directors shall be elected by ballot, under the 
supervision of inspectors to be appointed by the 
President. Nominations for the office of Director 
shall be made in writing, signed by at least five 
(5) members, and placed in the hands of the 
President and Executive Secretary at least one 
month prior to each annual meeting. The Direc- 
tors shall have power to fill any vacancy in their 
number caused by death, resignation or failure of 
the Association to elect a successor. 

Section II. The Directors shall present a full 
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financial report to the Association at its annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE VI 
Principal Officers 

Section I. The Association shall have a Presi- 
dent and two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, and 
a Treasurer, who shall be elected from the mem- 
bership of the Association by the Board of Di- 
rectors, and who shall serve for one year and un- 
til their successors are duly elected. If a vacancy 
occurs in any such office, the Board of Directors 
shall appoint a member to serve for the unex- 
pired term of his predecessor in office. 


Section II. The Board of Directors shall ap- 
point an Executive Secretary of the Association 


and of the Volta Bureau, to perform such duties 
as may be assigned by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII 
Endowment Fund 

Section I. The principal of the Endowment 
Fund of the Association as defined in Section II 
of this Article, shall be held intact by a trustee to 
be appointed by the Board of Directors; the in- 
come of said fund being used solely to maintain 
the objects and purposes of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, as set 
forth in its Constitution as amended June 235, 
1948. 

Section II. The Endowment Fund of the Asso- 
ciation shall consist of the principal of the Bell 
Volta Fund, and all life membership fees not 


otherwise designated. The Endowment Fund shall 
also include all gifts, devises, bequests, and sur- 
plus income which may from time to time be as- 
signed thereto. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Amendments to the Constitution 

Section I. No amendment to the Constitution 
shall be voted upon, unless it shall have been 
submitted in writing at the preceding meeting 
of the Association. 

Section II. To amend Sections I, II, III, IV, 
V and VI of Article IT, or Article VII, or Section 
II of Article VIII of this Constitution, the con- 
current affirmative vote of two-thirds of al] the 
members of the Association, at two successive 
annual meetings, shall be required. 

Section III. To amend any other article of the 
Constitution an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any general or special 
meeting shall be required. 


ARTICLE IX 
Agents and Committees 
Section I. The Board of Directors may ap- 
point from time to time such agents of the Asso- 
ciation and create such committees or subcom- 
mittees as in its judgment may be deemed ad- 
visable. 
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ARTICLE X 
Quorums 

Section I. A quorum of the Association shall 
consist of not less than twenty-five (25) members 
personally present, and a quorum of the Board 
of Directors shall consist of eight (8) Directors. 
When a quorum of the Board of Directors is not 
present at an annual or special meeting, duly 
called, those present shall resolve themselves into 
an Executive Committee and shall be empowered 
to conduct the regular business of the meeting, 
with the exception of the amending of the By- 
Laws. 


ARTICLE XI 
By-Laws 
Section I. The Board of Directors shall make 
such By-Laws for the Association as it may deem 
necessary and proper, and may amend or alter 
the same. 


BY-LAWS 


Apoptep Aprit 6, 1918. AMENDED JuLy 4, 1924, 
JANuaRY 28, 1943, Marcu 19, 1949, Seprem- 
BER 20, 1951, January 24, 1953, June 17, 
1954, AND JuNE 26, 1958, 


ARTICLE I 


Members 

Section I. The Board of Directors may elect 
as Honorary members any persons it may deem 
fit. Honorary members may also become Life, 
Sustaining or Active members by the payment of 
dues specified for each class of membership. 

Section II. Any person upon the payment of 
annual dues of Five Dollars ($5.00) is eligible to 
Active membership. 

Section III. Any person upon the payment of 
annual dues of Ten Dollars ($10.00) is eligible 
to Sustaining membership. 

Section IV. Any person upon the payment of 
One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) dues may be 
elected a Life member and shall enjoy the full 
privilege of Active membership. 

Section V. Any organized group of parents of 
deaf children, upon the payment of annual dues 
which shall be the greater of $20.00 or $1.00 mul- 
tiplied by the number of members (a family being 
counted as one member), of such group at the 
time such dues become due, and upon the sub- 
mission annually of a resolution of such group 
that it is in full agreement and sympathy with 
the objects set forth in Article II of the Constitu- 
tion of the Association, is entitled to Affiliated 
Membership. 

Section VI. All individual members of the As- 
sociation whose dues are paid in full shall be en- 
titled to vote, attend its meetings, lectures, and 
entertainments, and all members shall receive the 
magazine or bulletin of the Association during 
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the year paid for, as well as all notices and gen- 
eral announcements of the Association. 


ARTICLE II 


Directors 

Section I, The property and affairs of the 
Association shall be controlled by a Board of 
Directors composed of eighteen (18) members of 
the Association. 

Section II. The Board of Directors shall hold 
its annual meeting at 10:00 a.m. on the third 
Friday following the first Monday in the month 
of January at the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., or at such other time 
and place as may be fixed by the President. 

Section III. The Directors shall elect from 
among their membership the President of the 
Association who shall also be ex officio the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. 

Section IV. Notice of annual meetings shall 
be mailed to each Director at his last known 
address at least seven (7) days previous. Special 
meetings of the Board may be called by the Presi- 
dent on two days’ notice to each Director, either 
personally, by letter or by wire; special meetings 
may be called in like manner on the request in 
writing of five (5) Directors. Notice of special 
meetings shall state the business to be considered. 

Section V. Absence from three consecutive 
annual Board meetings shall debar a member 
from re-election to the Board of Directors until 
one year has elapsed. 

Section VI. The Board of Directors shall an- 


nually elect a Board of Honorary Directors and 
an Advisory Board, each composed of persons 


whom the Directors desire to honor and to 
associate with the work of the organization. 
Section VII. The Board of Directors shall 
annually elect an Auxiliary Board, composed of 
not more than fifteen (15) persons engaged in 
professional work of value to the Association, or 
parents of deaf children. The Auxiliary Board 
shall be invited to participate in annual meet- 
ings of the Board, having all rights and privi- 
leges except as to the power to vote. Absence 
from three consecutive annual Board meetings 
shall debar a member from re-election to the 
Auxiliary Board until one year has elapsed. 


ARTICLE Ill 


Powers of the Directors 

Section I. The Board of Directors shall have 
the management of the business of the Associa- 
tion, and in addition to the powers by these By- 
Laws expressly conferred upon them, may exer- 
cise all such powers and do all such acts and 
things as may be exercised or done by the Asso- 
ciation, but subject, nevertheless, to the provi- 
sions of the applicable statute, of the Certificate 
of Incorporation, the Constitution, and these By- 
Laws. 
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Section II. (a) Without prejudice to the gen- 
eral powers conferred by the last preceding para- 
graph, it is hereby expressly declared that the 
Board of Directors shall have the following pow- 
ers, namely: 

(b) To purchase, accept any gift, bequest or 
devise or otherwise acquire for the Association, 
and to sell, grant outright, lend without interest, 
or otherwise dispose of any property, rights, or 
privileges which the Association is authorized to 
acquire on such terms and conditions and for such 
considerations as it may deem wise. 

(c) To appoint and at its discretion remove 
or suspend such subordinate managers, officers, 
assistants, agents and servants, permanently or 
temporarily, as it may from time to time deem 
wise; to determine their duties, to fix and from 
time to time change their salaries or emoluments, 
and to require security in instances and in such 
amounts as they may deem wise. 

(d) To confer by resolution upon any officer 
of the Association, the right to choose, remove 
or suspend such subordinate officers, agents, or 
factors. 

(e) To appoint any person or persons to accept 
and hold in trust for the Association any prop- 
erty belonging to the Association, or for any 
other purpose, and to execute and do all such 
duties and things as may be requisite in relation 
to any such duties. 

(f) From time to time delegate any of the pow- 
ers of the Board of Directors to any committee, 
officer, or agent, upon such terms as it may deem 
wise. 


ARTICLE IV 
Officers 

Section JI. The President, whenever possible, 
shall preside at all meetings of the Association 
and of the Directors; he shall have general and 
active management of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion; he shall see that all orders and resolutions 
of the Board are carried into effect; he shall 
execute all contracts and agreements authorized 
by the Board; he shall have general supervision 
and direction of all the other officers of the Asso- 
ciation and shall see that their duties are prop- 
erly performed; he shall submit a report of the 
operations of the Association for the fiscal year to 
the Directors at their annual meeting in each 
year and to the members at their annual meeting 
and from time to time shall report to the Direc- 
tors all matters within his knowledge which the 
interest of the Association may require to be 
brought to their attention; and he shall be ex 
officio a member of all Committees and shall have 
the general powers and duties of supervision and 
management usually vested in the office of the 
president of a corporation. 

Section II. The Vice Presidents shall be desig- 
nated First and Second Vice Presidents and shall 
successively be vested with all the powers and 
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shall perform al] the duties of the President in 
his absence. 

Section III. The Secretary shall make careful 
records of all meetings of the Association and 
of the Board and of any Committees when re- 
quired; and shall preserve the same at the prin- 
cipal office of the Association together with the 
Certificate of Incorporation, Constitution, By- 
Laws, and Corporate Seal of the Association; 
shall see that proper notice is given of all meet- 
ings of the Association and of the Board; and 
shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed from time to time by the Board of Direc- 
tors or the President. 

Section IV. The Treasurer shall keep full and 
accurate accounts of receipts and disbursements 
in books belonging to the Association and shall 
deposit all monies and valuable effects in the 
name and to the credit of the Association in such 
depositories as may be designated by the Board 
of Directors; he shall make such disbursements 
as may be ordered by the Board or the President 
upon taking proper vouchers; shall prepare and 
present in advance of every meeting of the Board 
of Directors a full statement of accounts; shall 
give a bond satisfactory to the Board of Directors 
for the faithful performance of his duties; and 
shall do and perform such other acts or duties 
as may be prescribed from time to time by the 
Board of Directors or the President. 

Section V. The Treasurer’s books and the 
Volta Bureau’s records of receipts and disburse- 
ments shall be audited annually by a certified 
public accountant, whose report shall be presented 
to the Board of Directors. 

Section VI. The Executive Secretary shall 
collect membership dues; shall notify members 
who are in arrears of their obligations to the 
Association; shall solicit new members; shall be 
prepared, in advance of each annual meeting of 
the Association, to furnish a statement showing 
the total membership to date and the gains or 
losses since the previous report; shall be respon- 
sible for such activities of the Association as 


may be placed under his supervision by the Board 
of Directors or President; shall have custodial 
charge of all the property of the Association not 
expressly placed under the supervision of others 
and shall report to the President or his designee 
the need of repairs, improvements, and additions; 
shall prepare such reports as the Board, Presi- 
dent, or other officers may call for; and shall 
perform such other duties as may be assigned to 
him. 


ARTICLE V 
Committees 

Section [. The standing committees of the 
Association shall be the Parents’ Committee, the 
Executive Committee and the Finance Committee. 

Section II. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of at least three (3) members of the 
Board of Directors appointed annually by the 
President, subject to the approval of a majority 
of Board members in attendance at the meeting 
at which the action is considered. Said Com- 
mittee shall be empowered to act for the Board 
between meetings thereof, but subject to the 
review and approval of the Board, and shall per- 
form such special duties as may be assigned to 
it from time to time by the Board of Directors. 
The Executive Committee shall not have authority 
to alter or amend the By-Laws. 

Section III, The Finance Committee shall con- 
sist of three (3) Directors, each to serve for three 
(3) years, one of whom shall be annually ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to the approval 
of a majority of Board members in attendance 
at the meeting at which the action is considered. 
It shall be the duty of this Committee in advance 
of each annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
to consider the budget for the next fiscal year and 
to recommend to the Board its adoption or 
amendment. 

Section IV. The Board shall appoint from 
time to time, or shall authorize the President to 
appoint, such Committees as may be needed to 
carry out the purposes of the Association. 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIPREAD 
Betty C. Wright, Editor 


Lipreading practice material for teen- 
agers and adults: contributed by 36 
prominent teachers. 


$3.95 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT FOR THE DEAF 


Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 


In this valuable book Bessie Pugh has set 
forth language principles and_ sentence 
structure, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf child. 


$2.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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Teachers’ Forum 


Teachers of the deaf are invited to contribute their own ideas and experiences to the 
Teachers’ Forum. Address the Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


TEACHING BY MAGIC 


The desire of a class of ten-and-eleven- 
year-olds at Lexington School for the 
Deaf to give a magic show grew out of 
a hobby exhibit at the school. We had 
talked about various children’s hobbies, 
and those of the members of their fami- 
lies; and the children brought in sam- 
ples. One child reported that her father’s 
hobby is doing magic tricks, and that 
he had taught her some. She showed 
us one. When a wooden egg disappeared 
into an apparently empty cloth bag, 
motivation was complete. 

First we made a list of things we 
would need to give a magic show, adding 
items as we progressed. The children at 
once suggested a cape or jacket, scarves, 
string, some money and rabbits. Later 
we added a top hat, a tablecloth, a ring, 
boxes, cups and an eyebrow pencil for 
making “instant” mustaches. One child 
was concerned because we didn’t know 
enough tricks to give a magic show. We 
talked about this, and some said they 
would learn more tricks from relatives 
or friends, while another suggested get- 
ting a book on magic. 

Our school is fortunate in having a 
good library, and we borrowed The First 
Book of Magic, by Edward Stoddard. 
A paperback book that children can read 
by themselves is Simple Tricks, pub- 
lished by the Hart Publishing Co. 

First. I had to learn how to do the 
tricks, then rewrite the directions in 
simplified form for practice in following 
written directions. Then we all learned 
how to work each trick. The children 
were familiar enough with magic shows 
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to have the idea of incantations, so for 
speech we worked on hocus pocus and 
abacadabra. 

As we developed facility in doing 
various tricks, we discussed what would 
be the appropriate language to use as 
we talked to the audience while perform- 
ing each trick. Together we evolved 
short introductions for each trick and 
some running comments. For example, 
the child who left the room and returned 
to tell which coin was under a cup (cued 
by the position of the handle) intro- 
duced her act by saying, “I have magic 
eyes. I can tell what’s under the cup.” 

The next performer said, “The quarter 
will disappear. I will rub it into my 
elbow.” Another magician stated, “I 
will change plain paper into a real dollar. 
Then it will change back.” One of the 
magicians told us,” I will pull a rabbit 
out of a box. There’s nothing in the 
box. There’s no hole in the bottom— 
abracadabra!” and there was a toy 
rabbit! 

Arithmetic entered the picture when 
we decided it would be fun to make 
tickets and give them to the younger 
children who would see the performance 
in assembly. First we discussed what 
information a ticket tells:—what, where 
and when. Then we decided to use 
manuscript printing, since the younger 
children can’t read cursive writing. The 
tickets simply said: 

MAGIC SHOW 
ASSEMBLY JANUARY 25 

One child asked how many tickets we 

would need to make. Someone thought 
(Continued on next page) 
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we would have to go around to all the 
classrooms and count the children. I 
suggested that we try to think of a better 
way in order to avoid spending a lot of 
time counting. Someone said we could 
ask each teacher how many children 
were in her class. | reminded the class of 
a technique we had begun to use during 
the year—estimating. We discussed the 
size of some classes we know well, esti- 
mated an average class size of eight for 
the four classes that would attend each 
assembly, and someone quickly cried, 
“Multiply.” 

After we had made the tickets on a 
ditto sheet we delivered them to the class- 
rooms. It was the children’s idea to 
collect the tickets at the entrance, and 
tear each one in half. 

The children took turns being magi- 
cian, enjoyed wearing the cape and 
topper while doing their tricks and at- 
tained a feeling of satisfaction, expressed 


by one child who asked me right after 
the show, “A good job?” The class 
was rewarded by the bug-eyed delight 
of our audience of six-, seven- and eight- 
year-olds, and by their call of “Next 
week?” as we bowed and exited.—Mary 
Jane DeWeerd, Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York City. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
339 Buck Ave. 
Vacaville, California 


New Hampshire’s 


CROTCHED 
MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


e Pre-school through primary grades; program developing to 12-year school e Mod- 
ern residential school in beautiful Monadnock Region e Trained teachers and fully 
qualified staff e Audiologist e Oral methods « Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children ¢ New vocational and recreational building ¢ Parent counsel- 
a education e Teacher training program; Crotched Mountain scholarships 
available 


For further information, write 


Helen G. Crathern, Director 


Crotched Mountain School For the Deaf 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


The Conquest of Deafness, Ruth E. 
Bender. Cleveland: The Press of West- 
ern Reserve University, 1961. 208 
pages, $6.00. 

Packed into 181 pages of this book 
is a fairly complete, though brief, care- 
fully annotated history of the education 
of the deaf throughout the world. The 
material is arranged chronologically, 
with a short report on the known teach- 
ers, philosophies and methods for each 
period discussed, from earliest known 
references in Hebrew law to the present 
time. 

Periods discussed are: early times 
(500 B.C.-530 A.D.), rise of Christian 
influence (30-1400), re-awakening, a 
period of a few isolated teachers (1400- 
1500), beginning of education for the 
deaf (1500-1600), a transition period 
(1600-1650) in which new methods and 
theories were developing and quarrels 
as to the best methods were beginning, 
beginning of teaching the deaf as a pro- 
fession (1650-1700), beginning of 
schools for the deaf (1700-1825), prog- 
ress and establishment of more schools 
(1825-1880) including the story in 
America and the first American Teach- 
er’s Training College at Lexington 
started by Horace Mann in 1839, and a 
short chapter, “Breaking the Barrier of 
Silence,” on auditory training in the 
twentieth century. With new and im- 
proved auditory equipment and modern 
hearing aids we have a more natural 
synthetic approach to teaching in schools 
all over the world. 

In the early periods we find isolated 
cases of teachers with one or two pupils, 
usually disagreeing on methods of teach- 
ing and the nature of deafness. Since 
most pledged secrecy of their methods, 
the cause of education of the deaf was 
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set back many years, since each man’s 
methods died with him. 

True education did not start until the 
16th century when Spain gave us the 
first systematic language teaching for 
the deaf. Their teachers had only a few 
pupils from intelligent families, were 
well paid and had outstanding success. 

The first International Conference of 
Teachers of the Deaf was held in Milan 
in 1880. Educators from all countries 
having schools for the deaf attended, 
and most presented the success of and 
their preference for the pure oral meth- 
od. As a result of the conference the 
oral method was adopted in all countries 
except the United States. Governments 
assumed the responsibility of supporting 
and supervising the education of the 
deaf. Some countries, notably Finland, 
worked out foster home plans to avoid 
the artificial life of large dormitories. 

In spite of brevity, the author has 
managed to include some very interest- 
ing anecdotal and biographical material 
about most of the outstanding workers 
in this field and also about many out- 
standing deaf individuals. She discusses 
Pereira, the Portuguese teacher, de 
l’Epée, Heinicke, Braidwood, Gallaudet 
and Bell at quite great length, and 
many others more briefly. She included 
a discussion, with diagrams, of Bell’s 
system of Visible Speech. 

Generally speaking this book is a 
compact statement of facts and as such 
could be used as an outline for a course 
in history of education of the deaf, if 
more reference material could be pro- 
vided to supply detail, particularly for 
the more recent developments. This part 
seems more sketchy than the earlier peri- 
ods. Of course, it is easier to get ma- 
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terials on the more recent theories and 
developments. The bibliography lists 
138 authors, some with more than one 
book, and 65 publication references. 
They are not given as supplementary 
reading references, with notes on avail- 
ability or reading value, but simply as 
reference. 

This reviewer used the out-of-print 
book, The Story of Lip Reading by 
Fred DeLand and Harriet Montague, a 
few years ago as basis for a review, and 
has wished repeatedly it could be re- 
issued to fill this need for a fascinating 
story of this most interesting subject to 
give to parents and friends of our deaf 
children to read for greater understand- 
ing. 

The present book supplements, but 
does not supplant the Deland-Montague 
book and it, too, has the same weakness. 
—(Mrs.) Berneice Fort, Coordinating 
Teacher, Wyoming School for the Deaf. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


Children, U.S. Dept. Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


March-April, 1961 


“The Influence of Handicapping Con- 
ditions on Child Development,” by Paul 
V. Lemkau, M.D., professor of mental 
hygience, Johns Hopkins University, 
poses the question: “What difference to 
the child’s total personality does an im- 
balance in ‘input’ from the senses really 
make?” Attitudes toward handicapping 
conditions are changing as a result of 
scientific findings, and although sym- 
pathy and compassion are still needed, 
our concern for the handicapped indi- 
vidual may become more effective if it 
helps him to achieve a fuller experience. 
Every handicapped child is a child de- 
prived of certain experiences and a loss 
of stimulation. Compassion dictates the 
maximal use of normal channels of in- 
put, though this idea is not yet universal- 
ly accepted in regard to all types of 
handicaps. “There have been sharp 
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ORTHOVOX 


roup Hearing Ai 


A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 
KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(?0. 


903 Maxwell Ave.,5.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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differences of opinion on the issue of 
whether hearing aids should replace sign 
language for children with severe hear- 
ing loss. However, there is almost no 
difference of opinion about the wisdom 
of following this policy in regard to 
children with visual handicaps. The 
same is true of children with crippling 
conditions.” 


Exceptional Children, 1201 16th St., 


N.W., Washington, D. C. 


“Perception, Cognition and Language 
in Deaf Children,” by Joseph Rosen- 
stein, formerly research associate for 
Central Institute for the Deaf in St. 
Louis, and now research associate at 
Lexington School for the Deaf in New 
York, is a critical analysis and review 
of the literature. Recent studies and the 
resulting literature in the assessment of 
perceptual and conceptual abilities and 
their relation to language development 
in deaf children indicate a diversity of 
findings in the intelligence, perceptual 
and conceptual organization, sorting be- 
havior, visual memory, rigidity and 
perseveration, abstract reasoning and 
language and thought of deaf children. 


ART LECTURES FOR LIPREADING 
PRACTICE 


by Jane Walker 
$1.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
b 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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The Establishment of a Diagnostic 
Center in Monmouth County and a 
preschool are the first objectives of one 
of our newly-affiliated parents’ groups, 
The North Jersey Shore Association for 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, West 
Long Branch, N. J. The local Lions’ 
Club expects to sponsor the preschool. 
Our other two new groups, bringing the 
total of affiliates to 57, are the Mothers’ 
Club, Wausau Day School for the Deaf, 
Wausau, Wisc., with 26 members, and 
The PTCA of the Oregon State School 
for the Deaf in Salem, with 20 members. 


The Second Annual Conference on 
the education of deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children will be held in Columbus, 
Ohio on May 12 and 13. The theme is 
“It Can Be Done.” Friday evening’s 
speaker will be Dr. Latham Breunig, 
who has been profoundly deaf since an 
early age. Dr. Breunig is a member of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association’s 
Board of Directors. Saturday morning 
will be devoted to a demonstration of 
teaching speech to children of various 
ages, by skilled instructors. 


Recruitment of Teachers for the deaf 
is still the major concern of many parent- 
teacher groups. The PTA at the Mag- 
nolia Speech School, Jackson, Miss., in- 
vited classes of speech majors from 
Belhaven College to its March meeting. 
After the film, That the Deaf May Speak, 


there was a demonstration of a totally 


deaf child and an aphasic child. Recruit- 
ment material was handed out to the stu- 
dents. At a later meeting the group 
plans to invite education classes from 
the colleges in town. 


The Same Film was shown to groups 
of Future Teachers of America at Easton 
and Wilson High Schools in Easton, 
Penna., by George Fellendorf, recording 
secretary of the Parents’ Section. Mr. 
Fellendorf recommends that speakers 
plan to leave half of the meeting time 
for questions and discussion. He feels 
that meetings held during the school 
day are better attended and eliminate 
the after-school problems of transporta- 
tion. 


“The Loud Speaker,” new publica- 
tion of the PTA at the Atlanta Speech 
School in Georgia, informs us that the 
school has organized a Parents’ Study 
Group. The Group uses material from 
the Volta Review as a basis for study. 
For the benefit of those unable to attend 
the meetings, the same material used by 
the Study Group will be printed in the 


newsletter. 


In An Effort to Improve Communi- 
cation between national headquarters in 
Washington and the parents’ groups af- 
filiated with the National Parents’ Sec- 
tion, each group will now receive enough 
monthly newsletters to distribute one to 
each family who has joined the Section. 


OFFICERS—Robert H. Cole, President; Harold Donaldson, Vice President; George W. Fellendorf, Record- 


ing Secretary 


GOVERNING aqee? (1960-62)—Mrs. Daniel L. Azarnoff, University City, Mo.; Herbert Bearman, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Angeles, Calif.; Barnett Chelsea, Mass.; 
r., Aeokuk, Robert Laskey, 
owell, Rochester, 
Ohio; Mrs. Mildred T. Sharoff, New York, N. Y.; 


CHAIRMAN, PARENTS’ 


Mrs. Barbara MacDonald, 


William Cummings, Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. John Eadie, Dracut, Mass.; 
A. W. Gough, 
Kansas City, Kans.; 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada; Thomas McMullen, Akron, 
F. W. Truly, Shreveport, La. 


COMMITTEE, AGBA BOARD OF DIRECTORS, Dr. 


John Fogarty, Los 
Mrs. William H. Harper, 


Portland, Ore.; 
Clarke 


Mrs. Floyd W. Lehmann, Glenview, IIl.; 


Helen Schick Lane, 


Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Sudbury Parents’ Group in On- 
tario, Canada, composed of only six 
families with deaf children, is planning 
to show the film, Susan’s Wonderful 
Adventure, to service clubs in the com- 
munity to find a sponsor for its initial 
projects, a library for parents of deaf 
children, and a pre-school. 


$250,000 Was Recently Appropri- 
ated by the Wyoming legislature to con- 
struct that state’s first school for the 
deaf, in Casper. The plan is to locate 
the school near enough to one of the 
city’s elementary schools to allow for 
integration of deaf and hearing children 
wherever possible. 

“White Elephants” helped raise money 
for the Association of Parents, Teachers 
and Counselors at the American School 
for the Deaf in Hartford, Conn. An 
expert auctioneer was secured to auction 
off furniture, dishes, pots and pans, 
toys, etc. 

The Home and School Association 
at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
(Philadelphia) held its first meeting on 
April 9. The group meets on Sunday 
afternoons so that parents can attend 
when they bring their children back 
from weekends at home. The topic for 
discussion was “Know Your School.” 
-Department heads discussed curriculum 
and methods of educating children at the 
school. 

Six hundred young people signed 
the register in the booth at the Kansas 
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“I am deaf, but I can 
learn to talk,” said 
placards on mannequins 
in this booth at the 
Greater Kansas City 
Health Fair. 


City Fair, indicating a desire to ob- 
tain information about teaching the 
deaf. Parents from the Troost School 
Classes for the Deaf and the University 
of Kansas Medical Center Preschool 
classes for the deaf participated in pre- 
paring the exhibit and manning the 
booth during the week-long fair, 
March 18-26. Recruitment material was 
distributed. 


Following up Last Month’s Volta Re- 


view article on dancing for deaf children, 


Mme. Marguerite Vacani writes in 
Talk, the publication of the National 
Deaf Children’s Society in London, Eng- 
land: “I must admit that it did come as 
a surprise to me when, many years ago, 
I had my first deaf pupil. Since he first 
came to me I have had a number of 
other deaf boys and girls as pupils and 
all have joined in the spirit of fun and 
relaxation. All have been excellent danc- 
ers. I know that they could not hear the 
music as the other children heard it, but 
they seemed to be far more sensitive to 
the tempo and vibrations and many had 
a most impressive natural grace. In the 
past few years I have made a point of 
visiting as many schools for the deaf as 
possible. I have personally taught these 
children the fundamental steps of popu- 
lar dances. They have always responded 
amazingly quickly and happily. . . . It 
renews one’s faith in the goodness of life 
to see that the joys of dancing can be 
shared by those who cannot hear.” 
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LEISURE 


for 


READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington School for the Deaf 


Litthe Bear’s Pancake Party, by Janice, 
with illustrations by Marianna, Lo- 
throp, Lee and Shepard, 1960. $2.75. 
Children who loved Little Bear’s Sun- 

day Breakfast (reviewed, Jan., 1959) 

will also love this tale about Little Bear 

waking up hungry in the Spring. How 

Little Bear fulfills his dream about pan- 

cakes, and invites all the other animals 

to share his feast, makes a story satisfy- 
ing to children about ages seven to 
twelve. 


A Dog for Susie, by Ruth Nordlie, Chi!- 
drens Press, 1960. $2.50. 

This lively and amusing triple-threat 
book makes a good pet story, provides 
a nudge for children when they can’t 
make up their minds and is good for 
sounds such as yip yip, bow wow, arf 
and ahoooo. 

Susie’s father told her that she could 
have a pet. Choosing which kind in- 
volves a review of several kinds of pets. 
After Susie decides on a dog, she and 
her father go to a pet shop. Here Susie 
has trouble choosing from all the differ- 
ent kinds of dogs. 

The text is simple, the print large, 
the illustrations full of action and 
humor. The publisher recommends the 
book for ages five to eight. In a school 
for the deaf this book could be used for 
picture interpretation and oral telling 
in kindergarten and lower school, and 
for reading in middle school. 


Pienic in the Park, by Albert Monheit, 
Harvey House, 1960. $2.50. 


Perhaps deaf children who live in or 
near the country have many experiences 
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with picnics. City-bound children often 
have few opportunities to eat out of 
doors, and the idea of a picnic is some- 
times not entirely understood by them. 

This simple, but quite delightful story 
of a little girl and her father taking a 
picnic lunch out to the park. not only 
provides some concept of what a picnic 
is, but it also portrays a warm relation- 
ship between a father and daughter. 
Good for picture interpretation in kin- 
dergarden and lower school. and for 
reading in middle school. 


It’s Really Nice, by Louis Pohl, Little, 

Brown and Co., 1960. $1.85. 

A slight book, written in verse, which 
evokes a delicate feeling—a mood that 
makes the reader feel that the world 
is “really nice.” The faster and older 
groups in middle school can appreciate 
this book, as can many groups in upper 
school. 


Good Times Drawing Lines, by Ruth 
Shaw Radlauer, Melmont Publishers, 
Inc., 1961. $2.50. 

On the very simplest level the author 
talks about lines and what the young 
child can do with a crayon, cr pencil or 
paintbrush. The publishers say that this 
is not a manual for teaching the tech- 
niques of drawing, but rather, is intend- 
ed to stimulate the child to have fun 
drawing, and also to develop his imag- 
ination. For example, the author sug- 
gests that a wiggly line can be a worm, 
a jiggly line can be mountains and so 
on. 
Excellent for use with young deaf 
children, for art work, for picture inter- 
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pretation and, in some cases, for read- 
ing the key words and simple picture 
captions. 


About Our Food and Where It Comes 
From, by Terry Shannon, Melmont 
Publishers, Inc., 1961. 

The introduction states: “This book 
tells where some of our food comes 
from. It tells about some of the things 
that happen to food on the way to our 
tables.” In other words, the author con- 
siders not only the sources of food, but 
also writes a little about the transporta- 
tion and processing of food. The Table 
of Contents lists Eggs, Milk, Butter, 
Cheese, Meat, Bread Sugar, Chocolate, 
Coffee, Tea, Rice, Fish, Salt and Proc- 
essed Foods. 

Some of the illustrations could be 
used for children seven or eight years 
old. The text will be most useful 
throughout middle school. Some classes 
in upper school will no doubt use this 
for reference and review. 

Highly recommended for use with the 


help. 


Completely oral non-profit residential school for children with hearing and/or language 
problems. Training boys and girls from preschool with emphasis on enrollment in hearing high 
school and attendance at the college of their choice. 


Three-way program: (1) full time special training (2) partial integration with hearing children 
in a small private school (3) clinic program for children who require a minimum of supportive 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


deaf for units on foods, and for gen- 
eral information and reference use. 


About Atoms for Junior, by Les Landin, 
Melmont Publishers, Inc., 1961, $2.50. 
The Foreword by Dr. Wilbur Sprain, 

professor of physical science at San 
Jose State College, points out that 
“. . . books written at the elementary 
level that present scientific principles in 
in such a way that they can be under- 
stood, ... (must not) ... distort scien- 
tific fact.” He feels that the story of the 
atom, as presented in this book, is stated 
in “a simplified, yet scientifically sound 
manner.” 

This reviewer, having read the book, 
concedes that the material has been 
made as simple and clear as possible. 
However, the fact remains that the sub- 
ject is difficult for hearing and deaf 
alike. For the deaf this book can be 
very useful in the hands of a skilled 
teacher when used with the older and 
faster groups in middle school and 
many classes in upper school. 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 
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HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


Lipreading Texts with Workbooks 


By Ena G. Macnutt 
28 lessons covering the prin- 


cipal movements. For 3rd, 4th 
& 5th grades. 


BOOK I 


BOOK II 27 lessons of gradually in- 
creasing complexity. For Jun- 
ior High School. 


WORKBOOKS offer greater incentive 
for necessary drill. 


BOOKS | & II $4.70 each, postpaid 


WORKBOOKS to accompany Books | & II 
$.65 each, postpaid 


THE YOUNG APHASIC 
CHILD 


Evaluation and Training 
by 
Hortense Barry, M.A. 


Teacher of Aphasic Children 
Junior High School 47, Manhattan 


The purpose of the manual is to 
acquaint teachers, new in this work, 
with the problem, with usable tools 
for evaluation, and with techniques 
and materials for training the 
young aphasic child. 


$3.95 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D, C. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537-35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY 


at SYRACUSE 


a comprehensive list of courses in area of Audiology and Speech Pathology 
including : 
speech and hearing disorders 
hearing aids and auditory training 
visual communications 
methods of teaching deaf children 
articulation and voice disorders 
stuttering and allied disorders 
clinical methods 
speech disorders associated with cerebral palsy 


conferences, demonstration school, clinics and residence school 
provide extensive opportunities for a rich educational experience 


SUMMER SESSION: July 5-August Il, 1961 


Write: Louis M. DiCarlo, 113 Special Education Building 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York 
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(Continued from page 223) 


conclusions are presented with those 


limitations in mind: 

It is pleasurable and profitable for deaf 
children to become acquainted with certain 
visible manifestations of general musical cul- 
ture. They can learn the names and some- 
thing of the function of musical instruments 
available in their communities. Contact with 
performers and visits to museums and churches 
are good ways of widening their horizons. 

The making of simple percussion instru- 
ments copied from our culture and others is 
an exciting experience and can teach manipu- 
lative and artistic, as well as musical skills. 

Percussion orchestra is well suited to and 
much liked by deaf children. It provides op- 
portunities for orchestration, conducting, 
marching, release of energy, development of 
muscular coordination, and group experience. 

A deaf child of normal intelligence can learn 
to read a true percussion score. 

A music teacher working with deaf children 
must learn to simplify all materials to the bone 
and be prepared to present a concept many 
times in many ways. 

There is need for a good bibliography on 
music for deaf children, Many articles have 
— written, but they are at present hard to 

nd. 


Notes and References 


1. Silverman, R. ‘“Hard-of-Hearing Children,” 
in Hallowell C. Davis, ed., Hearing and Deafness, 
A Guide for Laymen. New York: Murray Hill, 
1947. 353 pp. 
2. The writer wishes to express her thanks for 
Laurence A. Petran, professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of California, and to William P. Malm, cur- 
ator of the museum of ethnomusicology: to the 
former for suggestions in regard to teaching tech- 
niques and for arranging visits and demonstrations; 
to the latter for demonstrating instruments in the 
museum. 

8. Commins, Dorothy B. Making an 
New York: MacMillan, 1931. 48 pp. 
4. An unforeseen consequence of this visit resulted 
from the fact that the children were invited to the 
psychology of music laboratory, where they watched 
the electric patterns formed by the oscilloscope as 
they attempted to speak. Within a week a women’s 
service club had contributed an oscilloscope to the 
deaf class at Madison School, where children use it 
daily in their speech work. 

5. In addition to conducting the group himself, 
Mr. Corea made available the bass drum, and ar- 
ranged for the children in his orchestra to demon- 
Strate their instruments. 

6. McConathy, O., and others, New Music Hor- 
izons Book 3. Sacramento: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1950. 94 pp. 


Orchestra. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 


by Alexander Graham Bell 
$2.70, POSTPAID 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


available 


and 


and 


vance, may be addressed to 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 


Edward J, Waterhouse, Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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STEPS TO 


y 
Sister James Lorene, C.S.J. 

A UNIQUE, INTERESTING, and 
STIMULATING METHOD OF 
TEACHING COMPOSITION 

34 SETS OF SEQUENCE PICTURE 

STORIES 
200 INDIVIDUAL PICTURES 5”x612” 
An accompanying manual presents full 
instructions. $5. 50 pins, postage 


THE ABC OF 
AUDITORY TRAINING 


y 
Sister James Lorene, C.S.J. 
Graded lessons and techniques 


or 
1. YOUNG PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
2. ADVANCED PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
3. FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 
$3.50 plus postage 
“SEE IT! SAY IT! USE IT! (Book 
by 
The Primary 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
SPEECH AND LANGUAGE BOOK 
for 
ADVANCED PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Approximately 400 Pictures 
of 
rniture Food Clothing 
Utensils Equipment 
Pronouns Prepositions 
Idiomatic Expressions 
No pre-school child should be without 
a copy! $2. 00 plus postage 
SPEECH AND AUDITORY TRAINING 
(For the Intermediate Grades) 


by 
Sister Mary Laurentine Lorenz, C.S.J. 
A manual which will provide the 
teacher of the deaf child in the inter- 
mediate grades with purposeful materia! 
to be used in speech and auditory train- 


ing 

81 pages $3.00 

St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
1483 82nd Blvd. 


University City 32, Mo. 


to the 


GIFTS Volta Bureau 


A-B 
Mrs, Linda A. Abrahamson, Mrs. R. L. An- 
derson, Judith A. Andrews, Daniel L. Azarnoff, 
Mrs, R. T. Ballard, Jr., Mrs. Margery Baran- 
cik, Dr. Ruth E. Bender, Mrs. Grant Bitter, 
Mr. & Mrs. Bill Blevins, Cecelia Boslett, 
Charles L. Breidenthal, Dr. John W. Brophy 


Cc-D 

Barbara R. Cashier, Alice Eliz. Clark, Mrs. 
John Collett, Cora L. Conklin. Helen H. Corn- 
wall, Mrs, Arthur H. Coy, Dr. Sam B. Craig, 
Muriel Crockett, Mrs. R. W. Daspit, Mrs. 
Charles R. Davis, Mrs. Dora H. Demuth, Mr. 
& Mrs. Thomas Dougherty, Mrs. Corinne 
Drake, James W. Drury, Mrs. Sara K. Durrani 


E-F-G 

Mr, & Mrs. Howard Eddy, Mike Elkevizth, 
Elva E. Evans, Bonniemae Fansler, Mrs. Ralph 
W. Farrar, Mr. & Mrs. Jack Fields, Mrs. Rose- 
mary Fitchett, Mrs. F. M. Freimann, D. Gallo, 
J. H. Galloway, Mrs. Teresa Georgell, C. J. 
Giangreco, M. Elizabeth Gilmore, Mrs. Grace 
Glenz, Mrs. H. E. Greinert, Arthur Gunderson 


H-I-J-K 

Mrs. William G. Hamm, Mrs. John C. Ham- 
mond, Clara G. Hanson, Mr, & Mrs. Raymond 
P. Harris, Mrs. John D. Hathaway, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Hayford, Chris R. Hoerr, III, Mrs. Jennie- 
belle H. Hoyt, Samuel Iturbide, S. L. Jamison, 
Mr. & Mrs, J. M. Jarrell, Mary E. Kenealy, 
Mrs. Lorraine F. Kline 


L-M-N-O 

Wm. Emerson Leasure, Jacqueline Light, 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. C. Lindbere. Jr., John J. 
Lovell, John T, Lucas, George Lynch, C. Grove 
McCown, Rebecca Mack, Betty Magill (In 
memory of Mrs. Samuel Magill), Richard Ma- 
gill, Miss Aryeh Manor, George R. Manser, 
S. Markowitz, Betty Jean Martin, Anna I. 
Morgan, Mr. & Mrs. Muhlfelder, Jr., E. R. 
Mullins, Jr., Andre Najar, Clara E. Newlee, 
Mrs. Harold B. Noyes, Rev. Michael D. 
O’Brien 

P-R-S 

Mr. & Mrs. K. W. Partin, Mrs. Dorothy 
Piper, C. Playford, Mr. & Mrs. Vernon Pugh, 
Mrs. Robert H. Reade, Mrs. Robert Remy, 
Sam L. Resnick, Mildred L, Reynolds, Roches- 
ter School Teachers, Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. 
Helen Rosenthal, Mr. & Mrs. Edward Rosino, 
Mrs. Helen L. Rowe, Mrs. Meribah F. Ruebel, 
Julia W. Savage, Mrs. Jeanne Schwartz, L. A. 
Scott, Howard E, Shenehan, Joseph C. Shirley, 
Sr., H. P. Smith, Robert Dey Smith, Allen W. 
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Stokes, William J. Sullivan, Mary F. Suther- 
land, Marie Elliott Sweet 


T-U 


Vivian Tasker, Robert W. Tegeder, Mar- 
jorie B. Thompson, Richard E. Thompson, 
Josephine B. Timberlake (In memory of Mary 
C. New), Henry L. Tolan, Gertrude Torrey, 
Upjohn School, Deaf Department, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan (In memory of Herbert Barnes) 


W-Y-Z 


Thomas J. Watson, Mrs. S, J. Weil, Mr. & 
Mrs. Herman I. Weiner, Mrs. Elmer R. White, 
Jane B. White, Mrs. Cora B. Williams, Mrs. 
Arthur S. Williamson, Frieda Woitzel, Mrs. 
Joe Wood, C. E. Worthen, James J. Wynne, 
Mrs. Arthur J. Young, Violet B. Young, Elinor 
C. Zimmerman 


CONVERSATIONAL LANGUAGE 
3 McGregor Storybooklets 


Sue and Bill, picture preprimer aid $1.50 

Handbook for Living, labeled pictures 
3rd grade or adults 1.00 

HomeTown, U.S.A. — Business Hand- 
book, 4th grade or adults 1.60 

Postage one or three books .09 

Order from: Betty Lou Points, 2712 San- 
born, Amarillo, Texas 


(Continued from page 232) 


attitude displayed toward authority. 
Housemothers discussed the rebellion so 
prevalent among the high school girls. 
Young people in both high school and 
college exhibit this same attitude toward 
authority. I can still recall the years 
when my friends and I were just as re- 
bellious and temperamental as these deaf 
teenagers are. 

Another problem which the teachers 
found disturbing was the lack of respon- 
sibility concerning homework. They 
anguished because assignments were not 
completed. This is a typical trait of 
high school pupils; hearing teenagers 
don’t like to do homework either. I can 
remember that aspect of high school, 
too. Deaf teenagers have the same 
adolescent problems in growing up that 
all teenagers have, and we, as teachers 
of the deaf, need to keep this point in 
mind. 


We only look at the pictures now, but lat 
SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral Day School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


er on we W 


For further information write Rachel D. Davies, Ed. D., Director 


ill read the stories for ourselves 
A modern school, modern equipment, and 
modern methods 

Pre-school through eighth grade 
Teacher-training program affiliated with 
nearby Trinity University 
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A RADIO PROGRAM, in celebration of the 
85th anniversary of the invention of the tele- 
phone, was broadcast over station WTAG in 
Worcester. Mass., on March 15. A salute to 
Alexander Graham Bell, the program featured 
a taped interview with Dr. Bell’s daughters, 
Mrs. David Fairchild and Mrs. Gilbert Gros- 
venor. Dr. George T. Pratt, president of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, and principal of Clarke School for the 
Deaf in Northampton, Mass., also spoke on the 
program, mentioning Dr, Bell’s association 
with the school from 1871 until his death in 


1922. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR VOCATIONAL OR 
COLLEGE training are available to deaf or 
hard of hearing students in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The Life Workshop Scholarship Com- 
mittee is interested in helping deaf or hard of 
hearing students who are planning junior 
college, college or vocational programs. Four 
$100 scholarships were awarded for the 1960- 
61 school vear. Application forms and infor- 
mation can be obtained from: Mrs. John S. 
Rice, 1100 So. Almanso St., Alhambra, Calif. 


A WORKSHOP for training in teaching 
religion to the deaf will be held at DePaul 
University, Chicago, July 25-Aug. 5. The 
workshop, which is co-sponsored by the uni- 
versity and the International Catholic Deaf 


Association, is planned to provide basic train- 
ing for priests, sisters, major seminarians and 
lay teachers who will be working with the 
deaf. 


PETER J. OWSLEY, who has been principal 
of the Oshkosh (Wisc.) School for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing since 1958, has been 
named assistant headmaster of the Pennsy]l- 
vania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy. Mr. 
Owsley is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, and has a master’s de- 
gree in audiology and speech correction from 
Northwestern University. He has been on 
the staff of the Oshkosh school since 1951. 


MRS. JEANETTE NINAS JOHNSON, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, was guest speaker 
at the Fourth Annual Parents’ Day Program 
at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Dela- 
van, on Mar. 30. The all-day meeting was 
sponsored by the Parents, Teachers, Coun- 
selors Association of the school. Before re- 
turning to Washington, Mrs. Johnson attended 


FONTBONNE 
COLLEGE 


conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondelet 


NEWS 


offers a B.A. Degree in 
Teacher Training for the Deaf 
in affiliation with 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 


An oral school with emphasis on auditory training and academic attainment. 
Pre-school to high-school entrance. 


for further information write FONTBONNE COLLEGE, St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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the meeting of the Council for Exceptional 
Children, held in Detroit Apr. 4-8. Mrs. John- 
son also spoke to parents of deaf and hard of 
hearing children at the Atwater School, Shore- 
wood, Wisc., and visited the Alexander 
Graham Bell School in Chicago. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf are those 
who give additional support to the Association 
by paying annual membership dues of $10.00 
instead of $5.00. In March the following sus- 
taining memberships were received, and are 
hereby gratefully acknowledged: Shamin An- 
war, Karachi, Pakistan; Carmin Cleavenger, 
Houston, Tex.; Mrs. William B. Hamm, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Mrs. Alice M. Hogg, North Cald- 
well, N.J. and Richard S. T. Marsh, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


THE NEW SPEECH AND HEARING 
CENTER at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass., will serve as a training center 
for the many additional speech and hearing 
therapists needed in the state. The Center will 
provide both training and clinical experience 
in speech pathology and audiology. Facilities 
of the new Center include the laboratory, 
student training rooms, classrooms and a room 
with two-way vision mirrors for observation of 
individual and group therapy. Dr. Inez Hegarty 
is director of the new program. She is a 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke College, and holds 
a Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin. 
She previously served in the field of speech 
and hearing on the staffs of Wellesley College, 


WEAK 
TELEPHONE 
VOICES 
MADE 
CRISP 

AND 

CLEAR 


Volume Control Telephone 


Increase the volume of any caller’s voice 
easily by turning a tiny dial. Looks like any 
other phone, but makes phoning so much 
more enjoyable. Order a low-cost 


Mt. Holyoke College, Massachusetts General 
Hospital and the Bay State Rehabilitation 
Center. 


UTAH SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF reports 
100% membership in the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, all 19 members 
of the staff having sent in their memberships, 


CALENDAR 


OF 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 
MEETING—OCTOBER 27-28, 1961, FT, LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
1962 SUMMER MEETING—JUNE 24-29, 1962, DETROIT 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 11-13; 
Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL & 
OTOLARYNGOLOGICAL sociETY—May 23-25; 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF—June 25-30; Salem, Ore. 


May, 1961 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—June 25-30: Salem, 
Ore. 

SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF OTO- 
RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY—July 23-29: Paris. 
AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 

Nov. 5-8: Chicago. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Novy. 9-11: 

Cincinnati-Dayton. 
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? 
Volume Control Telephone for 
q your home or office today. Call ys : 
your local Bell Business Office. 


GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


Undergraduate: a liberal higher edu- 
cation for deaf students who need 
special facilities to compensate for 
their loss of hearing. B.A. and B.S. 


degrees. 


College preparatory: last year of 


senior high school. 


Graduate: master’s degree in the 
teaching of the deaf. Regular and 


summer sessions. 


Primary, intermediate, advanced: the 
Kendall School, laboratory school 


for department of education. 


Preschool: the Hearing and Speech 
Center. 


Gallaudet College is ac- 
credited by the Middle 
States Association of 
Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


for further information, 
write to the President, 
Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D. C. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


WANTED: Principal—Crotched Mountain School 
for the Deaf. Oral School, excellent salary. Suitable 
housing located in beautiful Mt. Monadnoch region 
at Greenfield, New Hampshire 70 miles from Bos- 
ton. Write Director, Helen G. Crathern. 


WANTED: Speech and Hearing Therapist with 
emphasis in hearing. Beginning salary $4500-$5500. 
Various types of speech and hearing probl 


Curriculum Correlated 
Speech Reading 

Edna Louargand, A.B., M.A. 
Principal, Starr King Exception- 
al Childrens’ School, San Juan 
Unified School District, Sacra- 
mento County, Calif. 
80 lessons carefully graded — first 
grade through sixth—which follow the 
regular elementary curriculum. 


An extensive annotated bibliogaphy 
$4.00 


Order from: 
Edna Louargand 
4409 Hazelwood Avenue 
Sacramento 21, Calif. 


Huntsville Rehabilitation Center, Huntsville, Ala. 


The Austine School, a residential school for the deaf 
in beautiful Brattleboro, Vermont, needs teachers— 

961, El y level. Apply to J. Jay 
Superintendent. Small classes — good 


Farman, 
salaries. 


PARIS—tTeachers of the deaf passing through 
Paris and willing to give paid lessons and advice to 
parents of three-year old boy please contact Kats, 
2, Rue Pasteur Marly le Roi, S E O, Paris, France. 


WANTED: Trained teacher for class of 5 to 8 pre- 
school deat children 3 to 5 years of age. Beginning 
salary range $4600 to $6100. Age open. Contact 
R. E. Clabaugh, Superintendent, Arlington Heights 
Public Schools, Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


Plans for refi of services, 


and 
beginning with the 1961-62 School oh will neces- 
sitate additions to the staff of The Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. Applications from qualified, 
experienced persons in the areas of 


Oral teacher for a modern midwest residential school. 
Salary $4900.00 to $7500.00 depending upon quali- 
fication and experience. Box F-3, The Volta Review. 


WANTED: Principal for growing oral preschool 
and lower school, developing twelve year program. 
Challenging opportunity, eastern location. Salary 
dependent on experience and ability, correspondence 
strictly confidential. Write giving fcll details. Box 
F-1, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED September 1961: Oral teachers of the 
deaf for an y public school 
program in the Lawndale Elementary School Dis- 
trict. Beginning salary will be somewhere between 
$4812 and $6554, depending on training and ex- 
perience. Ideal location adjoining and just southwest 
of Los Angeles City. Apply to K. A. Hunsaker, 
Director, Southwest School Districts Cooperative 
Special Education Program, 11710 South Cherry 
Avenue, Inglewood, California. 


and supervision are invited. Interested persons 
should write, giving complete educational back- 
ground and experience, to John Nace, Head- 
master, The Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
7500 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


WANTED: Trained Primary and _ Intermediate 
teacher. Open in September, 1961. $4350-6450 for 
B.A.; $4650-6650 for M.A. Additional salary allow- 
ance for 16-24 hours special training at accredited 
training center. Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
3223 North 45th Street, Omaha 4, Nebraska. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Qualified, certified, ex- 
perienced teacher of the deaf with supervisory and 
administrative experience, desires opportunity to 
start and develop an oral preschool and primary 
program. Master’s degree, plus. 

Mrs. Bernice Baker, 3617 Wauna Van- 
couver, Washington. 


Vista, 


S tutoring; expert speech-language teacher; 


Teaching Position Open September: Teacher of the 
deaf. Private oral school, 18th year of operation. 
Small classes, modern equipment, nursery through 
elementary school. Present staff 9 teachers. If inter- 
ested, send transcripts and credentials. Dr. Richard 
Krug, Director, Dalias Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 
4909 Cedar Springs, Dallas 35, Texas. 


WANTED: Trained teacher in large public day 
school. New building, Modern curriculum, oral 
method, pupils integrated with hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of speech 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker avail- 
able. Ideal climate and working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Buskrud, Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N.E. Cla:kamas 
Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


2-3 months; north; address P.O. Box 2984, Pom- 
pano Beach, Florida. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: History Stories of the U.S. by M. Eve- 
lyn T. Newhall. $1.25 postpaid. 411 Rutherford 
Avenue, Trenton 8, N. J. 


DOOR BELL LIGHTS. Marvelous for Hard-of- 
Hearing and deaf. 100% automatic. Simple to in- 
stall. Reduced prices. Also, Burglar-Fire Alarm 
lights, Baby Cry lights. Write: THE SILENT 
BELL COMPANY, 1612 50th Street, San Diego 
2, California. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
Boston Guild for the Hard of 
— 283 Commonwealth 

ve. 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
Cincinnati Speech and Hear- 
ing Center 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11.206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 8, (Michigan) 
Detroit Hearing Center, 
Fourth Floor 
1401 Ash Street 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 202, 10 Allyn St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hospital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 36 (Plorida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 4 (Minnesota) 
2100 Stevens Ave. 


New Orleans 12 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bide 


San Francisco 9 (Calif.) 
1428 Bush Street, Phone: 
PRospect 5-5700 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


Georgia 
Rome 
MIss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dilinois 
Chicago 
MIss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Iowa 
Monroe 


Mrs. Joyce S, TILDEN 
Box 202 
Phone CL 9-2428 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Mineola 


Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
165 Emory Road 


New York 


Mrs. PHorse R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. Inenz F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Texas 
Dallas 24 


Miss LOUISE HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Drive, Apt. B 


Your services and facilities may be advertised on the page above at a cost of only $5.00 a year. 
Address: Advertising Department, The Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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A leading choice for over 30 years— 
SONOTONE HEARING AIDS 


For over 30 years, the name Sonotone has been synonymous with 
better hearing. That’s why so many people needing help have turned 
to Sonotone. Ard got it! 

Sonotone has earned this respected position for many reasons. For 
skilled professional service...courteous, individual attention...realis- 
tic cost. But most of all, for its unswerving dedication to the highest 
standards of workmanship and ingenuity of design. 

Today, through the efforts of skilled Sonotone scientists, thousands 
of Sonotone hearing aid users are enjoying never-before-dreamed-of 
hearing clarity. For more detailed information, contact your local 
Sonotone Hearing Aid Consultant. Or write Sonotone for free illus- 
trated brochure. 


Sonotone. 


Department 27-51 
ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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